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NEW TEXT-BOOK ON GEOLOGY. | 


With Questions and numerous Illustrations. 


Just Published, 


| 
|THE ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools. 


BY PROF. J. R. LOOMIS, 
Of Waterville College. 


The work of Prof. Loomis is designed to present a 
succinct, clear, and comprehensive statement of the facts 
and generalizations of Geology, adapted specially to the 
use of students in colleges and soheets. 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 
(From the Rev. Hubbard Winslow.) 

“T have examined the Elements of Geology by Profes- 
sor Loomis and think it an excellent compend. Tt brings 
us quite down to the latest views and discoveries and con- 
tains ‘Multum in Parvo. I think it an excellent text 
book for schools.” 


(New York Recorder.) 





“After a thorough exam nation of the work, we feel | 


convinced that, in all the requirements of a text book of 
natural science, it is surpassed by no work before the 
American public. In this opinion we believe the great 
body of experienced teachers will concur. The work will 
be found equally well adapted to the wants of those who 
have given little or no attention to the science in early 
life, and are desirous to become acquainted with its terms 
and principles with the least consumption of time and 
labor. We hope that every teacher will examine the 
work, and put the justness of our remarks to the test of 
his judgment and experience.” 
(Portland Transcript.) 

“Prof. Loomis is known as an able geologist, and in the 
work before us, he has systematically and briefly stated 
the principles of this important and interesting science. 
Although adapted to the use of schools, the book will be 
found interesting to the general inquirer after know- 


ledge.” 
(Albany Express ) 
“We have examined this work with much more care 
than we are accustomed to bestow upon a school book, 
and find it something of far higher character than usual. 


It contains a systematic and complete statement of the | — 


principles of geology, within such limits that they may be 
thoroughly studied in the time usually allotted to this 
science. Particular attention is given to the geological 
changes in the earth’s surface, a subject which is o. grow- 
ing interest in the scientific world. We have not, indeed, 
seen a work which we can recommend as highly as this, 
for giving the principles of geology.” 

Teachers supplied with copies for examination. 

Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street, 

BOSTON. 


~ COMPANION TO DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


A NEW BOOK. 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Author of Windsor Castle, &c. 


al4 2t. 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

Mr. Ainsworth has estabilshed for himself a very high 
reputation as a novelist, and his works are always sure to 
be marked by excellencies sufficient to demand for thema 
great deal of attention and popularity. To judge from the 
openiug ion of this new story before us, the author 
be displaying skill in the disposition of bie matecials— 

8 sposition 8 ma — 


y 8. 

The author of “ Rookwood,” whose fame is of long stand- 
ing as a powerful romancist, has once more entered the 
field. The commencement of his new story promises some- 
thing of different character from his former productions. 
The form chosen is the autobiographical, is adopted 
with ease and spirit. There are passages of humor in the 
first few which we were little prepared to expect, 
cousidering the antecedents of the author. No doubt the 
publication will be highly successful —Bath Journul. 

The prolific pen of Mr. Ainsworth is about to furnish the 
world with a new tale, and, if we may judge from his 
commencement, it promises to be of great interest.—Glas- 


gow Examiner 
The Bunker’s Hill hero, who kept the shop near the 
school, is a well-sketched character.—Literary f 
Nothing can be more promising than the 
Mr. Ainsworth’s hero—as far as we have been allowed to 
a into his history. Let him keep the pace up. and 
‘Mervyn Clitheroe” will be, not only his chef d’ouvre, 
but one of the most popular fictions of its day. The illus- 


trations by Phiz are c cand well executed ; and 
the tity of letter-press is greater than such livraisons 
contain. There are books of which this would be 


esteemed a doubtful rec 
quality is so good and sterling, the more we 
value do we receive tor our money.—. 


Mail. 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 
a2iit 4 Aww Srrerr. 
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PROPOSED TRADE SALE OF AMERICAN WORKS IN LONDON. 


Parry & Co. beg to solicit Consignments of Original American Works, as Contributions to a TRADE SALE OF AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS, to be held in London, in the month of November next. 

They will also take charge of Consi nts of American Works to be disposed of to the Trade by regular Sale and by means of Travelling 
Agents throughout Great Britain. ew Books, if sent to them before their publication in America, will either be di of to English 
Publishers for re-publication, or subscribed for among the Trade, so as to secure positive orders for the American edition. 

Account Sales with Cash remittances will be forwarded one month after the Trade Sale; and accounts for other Consignments will be 
rendered immediately after the first of January and July of each year, and settlements made by Bills or Acceptances at three months. 


PARRY & CO., 32 and 33 Leadenhall Street, London. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1852, | delicacy and gentleness, which sometimes 


{are injured by pride or vanity attendant on 

MITERATURE. the a ay of authorship. : Indeed a no- 

THE DAUGHTER OF COLERIDGE. ticeable peculiarity of the story of her lite- 
BY PROFESSOR HENRY REED. rary labors is that they were prompted, not 

| NOTICE OF THE LATE MRS. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, | so much—if at all—by ambition: of author- 
WRITTEN FOR THE LITERARY WORLD. ship, as by some form of duty—filial for the 

Tue late London journals contained the fol-| most part, or maternal, which led to the 
lowing notice in the obituary list : | publicity of print. If hereafter the narrative 
“May 3 (1852). At 10 Chester Place, | shall be given of the origin of each of her 
Regent's Park, Sara Coleridge, aged forty- | publications, it will be found that some 
nine years, -; Mena ay of 8. T. Coleridge, moral motive was interwoven with it; and 
and widow of Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq.” | that in taking a public place in the company 
This brief and simple record is the an-| of authors, she preserved every grace of 
nouncement of the death of one, who may | female character in perfeet completeness. — It 
be described not only as a very gifted mem- | Was a career of womanly authorship of sur- 
ber of a gifted family, but in genius and ac-' passing dignity and beauty, disfigured by no 
quirements one of the most remarkable mean motive or mannish temper. It was the 
women of our owf or other times. Such | same spirit, which kept her remarkable learn- 





was the modesty of her career of authorship 
and so little did she solicit public applause, 
that these words of strong eulogy may sur- 
prise many: but the friends who knew her 
and have studied her mind, her learning, and 


ing pure from all taint of pedantry, for she 
bore her varied attainments with the ease 
and grace with which a high-bred woman 
carries the customary accomplishments of 
female education. Well versed in theology, 





withal the beautiful feminineness of her cha- | she discussed some of its most difficult ques- 
racter will recognise the praise as faithful and | tions, and, both in her printed writings and 
not fanciful. The highest critical authority | private correspondence, with a natural and 
in England, in an article written about two | unaffected ease, as if in simple unconscious- 
years since, speaking of the daughter of ness of the possession of erudition lying be- 
Coleridge, described her as “ the inheritrix of | yond the range of women’s studies, and in- 
her father’s genius and almost rival of his | deed seldom attained by laymen; and so in 
attainments.” To appreciate the panegyric | her criticisms on art or on poetry—ancient as 
implied in this comparison there is needed | well as modern, there is the same graceful 
only the ready recollection of what were the | self-possession—the same unconsciousness of 
poetic and philosophic powers of that father | mere self—the tranquil and vigorous asser- 
and what was the vast range of his erudition. | tion of matured and well-reasoned opinion, 
The daughter’s mind resembled the father’s | ever coupled with such an unassuming wo- 
in its diseursive character and in the well-| manly suavity, that manly scholarship, ever 
constituted combination of the poetic and | and anon remembering that it is a woman's 


philosophie elements ; with no self-consider- 
ing economy of its strength and resources, it 
strove not for reputation, but, like the 
father’s, with simple earnestness for the 
cause of truth in the large circuits of its 
thoughts in the regions of literature and art 
—of morals and theology. The genius and 
learning which, if she had sought for fame, 
would soon have won it, were expended for 
the most part in editorial notes and prefaces 
and in familiar correspondence ; and so varied 
were her writings and so rich in thought and 
in the accumulation of knowledge, that the 
may be com to the conversation an 
“marginalia” of her father—distinguished 
by such difference as originality gives, and 
by the trans tion, as it were, of womanly 
thought and feeling. In these resemblances 
much of hereditary influence may, of course, 
be traced, but in the educational formation of 
her mind and character, Mrs. Coleridge (as 
she remarked to a correspondent in this 
country) owed more to the influence of 
Wordsworth and her uncle, Southey. 

It is to be ho that, in due season, a 
suitrble biographical tribute will be rendered 
to the memory of this eminent lady; and we 
Venture to add the hope that it will be the 
work of that sole surviving brother who 
found fit fraternal duty in the delicate task of 
telling with fidelity and with affection the 
story of the life of Hartley Coleridge. At 
present the object of the writer of this article 
's merely to throw together—without any 
pretension to method—some particulars re- 
Specting Mrs. Coleridge’s character and wri- 
lungs, together with some of the references 
to her that have come under his observation. 

It may be well to remark, in the first place, 
that Mrs. Coleridge’s high intellectual powers 
were held in harmony with that feminine 


| work, stops to marvel at it. A great charm 
of all Mrs. Coleridge’s writings lies in this: 
that you recognise not only the processes of 
a strong and clear-sighted intellect, but the 
full pulses of a woman’s heart; they largely 
illustrate that unison and harmony of the in- 
tellectual and moral powers, wherein is to be 
found, we believe, one of the chief character- 
istics of genius. 

It is not without interest to know that 
along with these eminent mental endow- 
ments the personal ap ce of Mrs. Cole- 
ridge was very attractive. The loveliness of 
her girlhood caught the sense of beauty in an 
artist's eye; that accomplished painter, the 
late William Collins (distinguished chiefly as 
a landseape-painter), writing to Washington 
Allston in 1818, said: “ Coleridge’s elegant 
daughter, Sara, I have made a painting of. 
She is a most interesting creature, about 
fifteen years of age.” The memoir of Col- 
lins gives also a characteristic criticism by 
Coleridge himself on this picture of his 
daughter ; in a letter to the painter he says: 
“Your picture of Sara Coleridge has quite 
haunted my eye ever since. Taken as a 
mere fancy-piece,. it is long since I have met 
with a work of art that has so much delight- 
ed me. If I deseribed it as a union of sim- 
plicity with refinement, I should still be dis- 
satisfied with the deseription—for refinement 
seems to me to express an after-act, a some- 
thing ipetiadeeed. Natural fineness would 
be more appropriate. Your landscape, too, 
is as exquisite in its correspondence with the 
figure as it is delightful to the eye in itself.” 

Some years later, when the child’s beauty 


thoughtful womarthood, another artist, using 
the pictorial power of words and verse, in- 





stead of the pencil, portrayed both the cha- 


had ripened into the developed beauty of |i 


racter and the appearance of Sara Coleridge. 
I refer to that poem of Wordsworth’s— 
“ The Triad,’ in which he has described the 
eldest daughter of Southey—his own, only 
daughter (her whose death was the grief of 
his old age)—and the only daughter of Cole- 
ridge. ‘The passage desériptive of the last is 
as follows :— 


| “* Last of the Three, though eldest born, 

teveal thyself, like pensive morn 

Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 

Ere humbler gladness be afloat. 

But whether in the semblance drest 

Of Dawn—or Eve, fair vision of the west, 

Come with each anxious hope subdued 

By woman’s gentle fortitude, 

Each grief, through meekness, settling into 
rest 

—Or I would hail thee when some high- 
wrought page 

Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand 

Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 

Among the glories of a happier age.’ 


“Her brow hath opened on me—see it there, 

Brightening the umbrage of her hair ; 

So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 

To be descried through shady groves. 

Tenderest bloom is on her cheek ; 

Wish not for a richer streak ; 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye ; 

But let thy love, upon that azure field 

Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 

Its homage offered up in purity. 

What wouldst thou more? In sunny glade, 

Or under leaves of thickest shade, 

Was such a stillness e’er diffused 

Since earth grew calm while angels mused? 

Softly she treads, as if her foot were loth 

To crush the mountain dew-drops—soon to 
melt 

On the flower’s breast ; as if she felt 

That flowers themselves, whate’er their hue, 

With ali their fragrance, all their glistening, 

Call to the heart for inward listening— 

And though for bridal-wreaths and tokens 
true 

Weleomed wisely ; though a growth 

Which the careless shepherd sleeps on, 

As fitly spring from turf the mourner weeps 
on— 

And without wrong are cropped the marble 
tomb to strew.’ 


This is exquisite poetic painting—the ima- 

inative portraiture of the finest feminine 

auty, wherein are visible, deep medita- 
tiveness and the tenderest feeling. 

The childhood and early womanhood of 
Sara Coleridge were spent under the gene- 
rous guardianship of her uncle, Southey, in 
whose house at Keswick she, with her 
mother and brothers had a happy home for 
many years. During that period she also 
enjoyed the fatherly intimacy of Words- 
worth, and very often was his companion in 
long rambles through the beautiful region 
where the poet dwelt—listening to his sage 
discourse with the earnest ear of thoughtful 
youth—listening (as she described it after 
the poet’s death), not to record or even to 
remember, but for delight and admiration. 
Under such propitious guidance, or in the 
joyous fellowship of her brothers or of her 
sisterlike cousins, did she !earn to hold com- 
munion with nature, and thus was her poetic 
soul strengthened. In after years in dedi- 
eating to Wordsworth her edition of the 
“ Biographia Literaria,” fitly and with feel- 
ing did pu subseribe herself—* With deep 
affection, admiration, and respect, your child 
in heart, and faithful friend, Rora Coleridge.” 





Such, for many of the most susceptible years 
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of her life was the outdoor existence of this in acknowledgment of a presentation copy of 
child of genius, and with it were combined the “Tale of Paraguay,” he says:—* The 
the finest opportunities for literary culture, | compliment to the translatress is daintily 
for her home was the house of Southey—a | conceived. Nothing is choicer in that sort of 
house of books—the laboratory of one of | writing than to bring in some remote impos- 
the most industrious and comprehensive | sible parallel—as between a great empress 
students of the age. Never, perhaps, were | and the inobtrusive quiet soul, who digged 
such opportunities given for the formation of | her noiseless way so ee re 
& woman’s mind and character, and never | that rugged Paraguay mine. ow she 
were privileges more happily improved. The | Dobrizhoifered it all out, puzzles my slender 
influence of her father’s mind—other than | Latinity to conjecture.”—(Talfourd’s Letters 
that which was hereditary transmission—be- | of Charles Lamb, vol. ii., p. 189). 
longed to later years. ‘ | In 1829 Miss Coleridge was married to | 
Miss Coleridge’s first literary production | her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, a bar- 
was during her Keswick residence, and had | pister, and brother to Mr. Justice oleridge, 
its origin manifestly in connexion with some | of the court of the Queen’s Bench.* This 
of Southey’s labors: it began probably in| eyent is thus mentioned by Mr. Cuthbert 
affectionate assistance given to him, while en- | Southey in the biography of ‘his father (vol. 
gaged on his great South American history. | yj, p.72):—* The autumn of the year (1829) 
In 1822 there issued from the London press | was marked by a great change in the house- 
a work in three octavo volumes, entitled, | hold at Greta Hall. From the time of my 
“An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- | father’s first settling at Keswick, where, it) 
trian people of Paraguay. From the Latin will be remembered, he found Mr, and Mrs. 
of Martin Dobrizhoffer, 18 years a Mission- | Coleridge residing, she and her only daughter 
ary in that country.” No name of translator had formed part of the family cirele, and now 
appears, and a brief and modest preface gives | the latter was to change, not her name (for 
not the least clue to it: even now in cata-| she was about to marry her cousin, the late 
logues the work is frequently ascribed to! Henry Nelson Coleridge), but her state and 
Southey. At the time of the publication}. sidence; and Mrs Coleridge was about to 
Miss Coleridge was just twenty years of age, | take up her permanent residence with them. 
and therefore this elaborate toil of translation This, of course, was like parting with a sis- 
must have been achieved before she had | ter.” 
reached the years of womanhood. The) ‘This was the beginning of a married life, 
stout-hearted perseverance needed for such a which lasted about thirteen years, until her 
task is quite as remarkable as the scholarship widowhood. In some lines composed by 


nm a young person. The modesty which her brother Hartley—dated January, 1843, | 
marked the manner in which the work was | and entitled “On the Death of Henry Nelson | 
put before the public seems to have con- Coleridge ”—in the following passage the 
tinued in after years, for in none of her wri- | poet's vision is turned in retrospect to his 
tings or letters, as far as 1 am aware, did she | sister as a bride; and the beauty of her cha- 
think it worth while to set forth her claim to | paeter—at once so gentle, and so mighty in 
the nameless translation. od > Le _ the strength of its affections—is impressively 
Coleridge himself spoke of it with fond | portrayed :— 

and just admiration, when in 1832 he said,— | 
“My dear daughter’s translation of this book | “My sister loved him well! 
(Dobrizhoffer’s) is, in my judgment, unsur- | She was a maid (alas! a widow now) 

assed for pure mother English by anything | Not easily beguiled by loving words, 
have read for a long time.”—(“Table | Nor quick to love; but when she loved, the 
Talk,” vol. ii, p. 81). Southey in his “Tale | ,,, haw aD ee “+ 
of Paraguay,” which was suggested by the | ot eevelion wan & ataihy Felsen, 


missionary’s narrative, paid to the translator | ne? Wauice niin sis 
a tribute so delicate, and so controlled, per- | Won for the pale their all of hope. I saw 


haps, by a sense of his young kinswoman’s | fy sweetest sister in her honeymoo 

* . P | » n, 
modesty, that one needs be in the secret to | And then she was so pensive pe so meek, 
know for whom it is meant. It is in the | That now I know there was an angel with 
stanza, which mentions Dobrizhoffer'’s for- | her 

oopugea of his native speech during his | That cried Beware!” 

ong missionary expatriation, and alludes to | : ge 

the favor shown him by the Empress Maria| ‘The same poem contains this picture of 
Theresa :— | her as a wife and mother :— 


| 
“But of his native speech, because well- 
nigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history ; 
A garrulous but a lively tale and fraught 
With matter of delight and food for 


“ But he is gone, and all 
The fondest passages of wedded life 
And mutual fondling of their progeny, 
And hopes together felt, and prayers when 
both 
Blended their precious incenses, and the wish 





thought. That they together might behold the growth 
And if he could in Merlin’s glass have | And early fruit, most holy and approved, 
seen Of their two darlings, sinks in voiceless night, 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue | And is no more.” 
were taught, —The Poems of Hartley Coleridge, vol. ii. p. 
The old man would have felt as pleased, I | 178. 
ween, a 
As when he won the ear of that great Empress | + The name of Sir John Taylor Coleridge should not be 
Queen.” mentioned without the recollection that he was the “John 


ya yiey all of Southey’s letters, and the successor of Gif- 

ford in the editorship of the Lely Ba aad ayer f whom 

Ses, ay to yrky d, Mr. Ticknor, in 
5 —_* er John Col . t there 

wiil be an end of the Mite vey oe 

your soumey, © .9 @ henceforth that jou 

will do all in its power towards establishing that feeling 


Canto IIT, stanz. 16. 


¥* Charles Lamb, in an epistolary strain emi- 
nently characteristic, echoes the praise be- 
stowed upon his friend’s child and her rare 








which ought to exist between the two nations.”—Life, &c. 


achievement. Writing to Southey in 1825, | or'soushey, vol. v. p. 194. 


The married life of Mrs. Coleridge (if it 
be not intrusive to make the comment) was 
rich in the best elements of conjugal happi- 
ness: wedded to a gentleman of high moral 
worth, and of fine mind and seholarship— 
one who blended literature with his protes. 
sional pursuits—she was not exposed to the 
perils of intellectual superiority. The mar. 
riage was blest with the birth of two 
children—a son and daughter—and the mo- 
ther was too wise and gentle “ to permit” 
(to borrow a phrase of her own, elsewhere 
applied) “ the interests of intellectual pursuit 
to override those of the affections” The 
married life of Mrs. Coleridge was indeed 
exemplary and admirable, especially in this, 
that no sense of endowment of genius, or of 
learning, or of conversational and epistolary 
talent—no ambition of anthorship or of dis- 
tinction in the cultivated society she was fa- 
miliar with in the metropolis—tempted her 
away from the paths of domestic life, where- 
in she found her duty and delight. 

It was in such duty that Mrs. Coleridge's 
next publication had its origin. When her 
first work appeared in print, a maidenly mo- 
desty had kept her name in seclusion, and the 
simple little volume entitled, ‘Pretty Lessons 


for Little Children, was her first acknow- 


ledged act of authorship: this was character. 
istic ; it was a mother’s work which might be 
avowed with matronly modesty, and it shows 
to what humble service genius and high 
scholarship can gracefully descend. The yo- 
lume, which has gone through several editions, 
consists of short pieces of poetry addressed 
to her son and daughter, partly for moral 
idance, and partly for instruction in the 

tin vocabulary and other elementary sub- 
jects. It is interesting to trace the fruits of 
the mother’s zeal in the recent academic sue- 
cess of the son, who within the last few 
weeks has gained the highest honors in the 
University of Oxford—the name of Herbert 
Coleridge appearing as that of what is styled 
“a double first-class man,”—the highest rank 
of scholarship, both in classics and the 
mathematical sciences. It is sad to observe 
that the mother did not live to enjoy this re- 
compense of a mother’s care and promise of 
the son’s future reputation ; his Oxford ho- 
nors were conferred about a month after her 
death. 

In 1837, Mrs. Coleridge published the fairy 
tale, ‘Phantasmion, of which the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ said,—* This beautiful romance is 
not a poem, but it is poetry from beginning 
to pt see has many poems within it. It 
is one of a race that has particularly suffer- 
ed under the assaults of political economy 
and useful knowledge ;—a Fairy Tale, the 
last, we suppose, that will ever be written in 
England, and unique in its kind. It is neither 
German nor French. It is what it is—pure 
as a crystal in diction, tinted like an opal with 
the hues of an everspringing sunlit fancy. 
And speaking of the fine metrical skill shown 
in one of the poems, the reviewer remarks, 
* These surely are lines which would have 
pleased the ear of Collins—or of the Cole- 
ridge.” Article on “ British Poetesses,” Vol. 
67, P. 411. 

The death of Coleridge, in 1834, brought 
to his daughter a new set of literary duties, 
first with her husband, and then ful- 


filled by herself alone. The filial work oc- 
eupied her whole authorship during the 
remainder of her life—though much w2s 


done, which, it is hoped, will appear in the 
form of literary remains, Her husband was 
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Coleridge’s literary executor, to whom was _ 
committed the delicate trust of collect- 
ing and arranging for publication the seat-— 
tered remains of that remarkable mind. 
Mr. H. N. Coleridge was, however, not only 
a man of letters and an author, but was 
occupied in a responsible and laborious pro- 
fession ; and itis reasonable to ae valu- | 
able assistance was given to him by his wife, | 
in the compilation of her father’s literary 
remains, and in the editing of his works. 
During the decline of her Tuskeads health, | 
she was his helpmate also in his professional — 
labours; and when it is mentioned that she 
was his amanuensis in copying papers for | 


him as a chancery-barrister, it will seen | 
that her pen, fit as it was for creative or po- | 
etic service, was ready, for her husband’s 
help, to do the mechanical drudgery of the 
most technical and unattractive copying. 
The last ten years of Mrs. Coleridge’s 
life were years of widowhvod ; for her mar- | 
riage vow was such as, in Spenser’s phrase, | 
* would endless matrimony make,” and when | 
her wedded happiness on earth was over, it | 
left sorrowing memories of the past, and 
Christian hope of its restoration in the life to 
come. To this subject Fhave found allusion | 
made by Mrs. Coleridge, once, and onee | 
only, and then with a delicacy and depth of 
emotion very expressive in its reserve, and | 
characteristic of a nature in which the powers 
of thought and the susceptibilities of affee- 
tion were so well adjusted. In a soul so con- 
stituted, the memory of the dead husband, 
and all the feelings which clung to it, were 
things too sacred for any sentimental solicit- 
ing of sympathy; they belonged to the si- 
lence of self-communing thought. The | 
passage referred to is in one of the notes 
to her edition of the ‘ Biographia Literaria, | 
in which she replies to some remarks of Mr. | 
Dequincey’s on the infelicity of the marriages 
of men of letters, and his sarcastic comment on | 
the happy phrase—* social silenee”—which | 
had been used by Coleridge. The whole | 
note is very interesting, and in Mrs. Cole- | 
ridge’s best vein, but the sentences which, for | 
my present purpose, I must tear from their | 
context, are as follows : 
“On the domestic part of the subject, Mr. | 
Dequincey expresses opinions rather different | 
from those which my experience has led me | 
to form; I pity the man who eannot enter | 


sarcasm. . 


the presence of her husband, occupied her-| sessed much of her father’s peculiar ability, 
self, and conscious that he is still better oe- | and some powers, in which, perhaps, she ex- 
eupied, though he may but speak with her,| celled him. One of her most remarkable 
and cast his eyes upon her from time to time ;| editoriai enterprises was the work to which 
that such evenings may be looked forward | she gave the title of “Essays on his own 
to with great desire, and deeply regretted | Times, by 8. T. Coleridge.” This required 
when they are passed away for ever.”—Ap-_| her to identify and colleet her father’s con- 
pendix, Note O. tributions to the London newspaper press 

The literary labors of Mrs. Coleridge, | during some of the early years of this cen- 


during the ten years of her widowed lite, | tury—a task of peculiar difficulty to which 
| were devoted to one pursuit—the comple-| no hand but one strengthened by filial zeal 


tion of what her husband had begun—the | such as hers would have been equal. This 
editorial care of her father’s writings, and | undertaking carried Mrs, Coleridge into the 


the guardianship of his character as a poet, | sphere of political history ; and the « riginal 
| a eritie, and most of all, as a Christian philo- | introductory “Sections” are no less notice- 
\sopher. These labors had a moral impulse | able than her writings on literature, art, or 


in the genial sense of duty to the memory | theology. The two chapters devoted to a 


_of both her father and her husband. It was | comparison of British and American civiliza- 


fit filial and conjugal work ; and intellectually | tion contain the most judicious and impartial 


it gave full seope to her genius and learning | discussion of the social and intellectual con- 


in following the footsteps of her father. dition of the two countries, which has been 


| There was, too, extraordinary unselfishness in | written. In the last letter which she wrote 





it; for the work was necessarily immethodi-| to a friend in this country, she spoke of 


eal and desultory ; and thus there have been | America as “a land in which she would 


expended, in the fragmentary form of notes, | never cease to take an interest.” 
and prefaces, and appendixes, an amount of 


Of the spirit with which, throughout her 
original thought and an affluence of learning, | editorial writings, Mrs. Coleridge advocated 


which, differently and more prominently pre- | her father’s character—as a man, an author, 


sented, would have made her famous. But) and a philosopher—it is enough to say that 


it was her father’s fame, and not her own| it was a daughter’s love and a woman’s strong 
‘that was foremost in her thoughts; and it | sense of truth blended together—filial piety 
is this that puts her character in such fine | and earnest truthfulness in perfect harmony. 


contrast with the self-considering temper of | On this subject it will be far better to cite 
common authorship. There is not one wo-| her own words—both prose and—what she 
man in a thousind, nor one man in ten thou- | could at need command—a strain of exqui- 


| sand, who would be content to be thus pro- | site moral verse. 


digal of the means of celebrity. Mrs. Cole-| “I have not striven” (she said) “ to con- 
ridge’s editorship comprehended first, the | ceal any of my natural partialities, or to se- 
*Biographia Literaria’ (which her husband parate my love of my father from my moral 
had commeneed,) then the the ‘Aids to Re-| and intellectual sympathy with his mode of 
flection,’ and afterwards the ‘ Notes on Shak-| thought. I have endeavored to give the ge- 
speare and the Dramatists 7 the ‘Essayson his | nuine impressions of my mind respecting 
own Times,’ and other of her father’s works. | him, believing that if reporters will but be 
In her notes and other additions are proved | honest, and study to say that and that alone 
respectively her powers of criticism and of; which they really think and feel, the color 
reasoning, especially in theology. The ‘Es-| which their opinions and feelings may cast 
say on Rationalism,’ involving a discussion | upon the subject they have to treat of, will 
of the subject of Baptismal Regeneration, | not finally obscure the truth. Of this I am 
though in form simply a prefatory note to the | sure, that no one ever studied my father’s 
‘Aids to Reflection, is a treatise which, as | writings earnestly, and so as to imbibe the 
the composition of a woman, may be pro- | author's spirit, who did not learn to care still 
nounced unparalleled: there is no instance | more for truth than for him, whatever interest 
in which a woman has travelled so far and | in him such a study may have inspired. 

so firmly into the region of severe study or 


that one tablet of his adoration, 


as the 


of youth are de 











: “ These few lines are an attempt to bring 
into the pleasure of ‘social silence,’ and | sustained such continuous processes of argu-| out a sentiment, which my father once ex- 
finds nothing in Mr. Coleridge’s deseription | mentation—the subject demanding too ex-| pressed to me on the common saying that 
of a literary man’s evening but a theme of | tensive research in doctrinal theology. A |‘ Love is blind.’ 

. . . Somewhere else Mr. Dequin- | beautiful proof of her genius and of her ae a ‘ 
cey eloquently declares that, ‘ every man who | varied power, both as a writer of prose and | “Passion is blind, not Love: her wond’rous 
has once dwelt with passionate love on the | as a poet, occurs in one of the notes, when, might 1 3 
fair face of some female companion through | in answer to a theological dogma, in support | 4#f0rms with threefold power man’s inwar 
life, must have commended and adjured all-| of which a passage from ‘The Christian! 7 Pw oe PR IR es a 
conquering Time, there at least, and upon Year’ had been quoted, she first treats the ss I > a 2 tient 8 

| truth she is contending for as a question of Pe 7 its mingled mass of light and 
‘To write no wrinkle with his antique hand.’ | strict logic and theological authority, and shade :— 
“There is a tenderness of feeling in this, but | then turning, as it were, to the great living Men eall her blind when she but turns her 
a still better feeling is displayed in strains | master of sacred song, who lead toon cited, head, 
like those of Mr. Wordsworth, which, not | she appeals to him in a strain of verse which | Nor seans the fault for which her tears are 
content with drily exposing the emptiness of | is comparable to his own—as song in the shed. 
any such ‘rebellion against the laws that | service of the highest truth. Can dull Indifference or Hate’s troubled 
season all things for the inexorable grave,’ The most attractive of Mrs. Coleridge’s Pe wad , , 
aely os ra even in this life, | writings, in connexion with her editorial Ia-| See through the secret heart's mysterious 
‘ime may be set at defiance,—grace and love- | bors, will be found in her criticisms—espe- ord : ‘ 
parr. Apelor meme in every ea ie long cially those on poetry. Her comment aa Can race and Envy pierce that ‘dread 
- bene to bea translucent tene- | “ The Song at the Feast of Brougham Cas- Whisks toch faults rest beneath the eye of 
ment of the mind. But without contending | tle” may be mentioned as one of the choicest God? 
any longer on behalf of those whose charms | pieces of criticism in the language. In com-| Not their’s, ’mid inward darkness, to dis- 
you parted or transmuted, I do | ment—at once imaginative and analytical cern 
maintain, that a wife, whether young or | (and such must be the best criticism on art} The spiritual splendors how they shine and 
old, may pass her evenings most happi y in| in any of its forms)—upon poetry, she pos- burn, 
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All bright endowments of a noble mind 
res i Ig with joy behold them, soonest 
nd; 
And better none its stains of frailty know, 
Than they who fain would see it white as 
snow.” 


—Biog. Lit. (ed. of 1847) p. elxxxiv. 


Thus finely versified and vivified with im- 
agination is set forth a moral truth—pre- 
cious in the study alike of cliaracter and of 
literature. 

Mrs. Coleridge took a cordial delight in 
correspondence with those who enjoyed her 
friendship ; and should her letters be colleet- 
ed for publication, her genius and learning, 
and the strength and gentieness of her na- 
ture, will be seen in a very pleasing form. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the literature 
of familiar letter-writing has produced nothing 
which can compare with them. It is not 
only that they are highly intellectual and 
even learned compositions, but they are ge- 
nuine letters withal—genuine specimens of 
what a woman excels in, Her letters are re- 
markable, indeed, for activity and reach of 
thought, and for varied and extensive read- 
ing; but with such gracefulness and natural 
ease did Mrs. Coleridge wear her endow- 
ments and her attainments, that the simple 
vivacity and sprightliness of the most agree- 
able form of familiar letter is not lost or 
overlaid with léarning; her letters are like 
the animated conversation of a thoughtful 
and very accomplished woman—vigorous 
gentle, and uhpretending.* 

Mrs. Coleridge’s health had been delicate | 


for several years, and during the last two | 
years she was the victim of one of the most | 
fearful maladies that flesh is heir to. T'o- | 
wards the end her sufferings were great, but | 


they were borne with the utmost fortitude, 


| 
} 


her mind retaining its clearness to the last. | 


Within only a few days of- her death, she 
made her last effort upon an edition of her 
father’s poems—the volume which has since 
been published as “ edited by Sara and Der- 
went Coleridge.” In the editorial part of 
that book will be found the last production 
of her pen—tanquam cycnea vox et oratio, 
Her filial piety never failed. No sick-room 


selfishness narrowed her large and generous | 


sympathies. In her last letter to a friend in 
America, she said :—* Of course, all literary 
exertion and extensive correspondence are 
out of the question for me in my present 
condition. * * * * I wish to accompa- 





* To enable the reader to appreciate this harmony of ex- 
traordinary female scholarship with entire simplicity and 
gracefulness of womanly character, he is referred to the 

Appendix on the Poetical Picturesque,” which Mrs. 
Coleridge placed at the end of her edition of the “ Biogra- 
phia Literaria.” It is an essay of about fifteen pages. in 
support of a critical remark of Coleridge's on “ The Fair 
Queen.” from which Mr. Hallam and Mr. Leigh Hunt had 
expressed dissent. The subject is one which admitted, 
ont indeed required illustration, widely gathered from the 
ancient and modern ts and their commentators. With- 
in this short essay, Mrs. Coleridge cites the poetry of the 
Bible, Pindar, Zschylus, Enuriphies (with the commenta- 
tore on the Greek drama, Hermann, Klausen, Scholefield, 
Sewell), Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Dante, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton, ordsworth, 

oleridge, Southey, Keats, and Sir Walter Scott—Les- 
sing, Klopstock, and Wieland. Now, when these authori- 
tles—from literature, ancient and modern, continental and 
English—are presented this in succinct array,and without 
the context, it might be thought that they could hardly 
have been cited, especially by a woman, without some- 
thing like pedantic ostentation But the reader, most in- 
clined to a censorious dread of female learning, will be 
able to detect nothing of the kind. Everything like pe- 
dantry or display seems to be charmed away by the mere 
power of cuneate beostedpnens and one ceases to think of 
the extent and variety of the learning that subserves the 
well-reasoning earnesiness with which the subject is dis- 
cussed. The reader cannot but feel that it comes from the 
abundance of genuine scholarship, and he will, I am quite 
sure, be disposed to think of the writer as Charles Lamb 
did when he described her as “ the inobtrusive, quiet soul, 
Sealer digged her noiseless way” through so much 
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ny {in thought] my friends in their ram- delity on a principle, by no means clear‘: :,,, 
blings on the face of nature, and I like to reader, of abstract faith to her former lover, 
hear their views on religion, politics, morals | resolves to live with him, and joins the house. 
——all subjects of general interest.” Speak- | hold of Pierre and Isabel. Lucy is followed 
ing of her malady, she said:—* I endeavor! to Pierre’s dwelling by her brother and 
not to speculate—to make the most of each | Pierre’s cousin, who has succeeded Pierre as 
day as it comes, making use of what powers ,a suitor of Lucy. They attempt to force 
remain to me, and feeling assured that Luey away, but she is reseued by Pierre with 
strength will be supplied, if it be sought the aid of his fellow lodgers. Vengeance js 
from above, to bear every trial which my sworn by the brother and cousin. An in. 
| Father in Heaven may think fit to send.” sulting letter is written to Pierre, denouncing 
This was one utterance of the Christian | him as a seducer and liar. To add to the 
piety which, not only at the approach of agony of Pierre he receives at the same time 
death, but through life, was joined with the} a letter from his publishers, rejecting his 
genius and learning of the daughter of Cole-| novel. Pierre is outrageous, and arming 
ridge. himself with two pistols, seeks ont his cou- 
PucapEcenta, July, 1852. sin, finds him, is struck by him, and in return 
52 Ayah SR 3) shoots his cousin doubly dead with the two 

PIERRE; OR, THE AMBIGUITIES.* pistols. He is thrown into prison. He is 

Tue purpose of Mr. Melville’s story, though sought out there by Isabel and Lucy. Lucey 
vaguely hinted, rather than directly stated, learning for the first time, from an agonizing 
seems to be to illustrate the possible antago- ery of “ brother” from Isabel, that she was 
nism of a sense of duty, conceived in the | Pierre’s sister and not his wife, swoons 
heat and impetuosity of youth, to all the | away and dies. While Isabel and Pierre, 
‘recognised laws of social morality; and to conjointly help themselvesin a fraternal way, 
exhibit a conflict between the virtues. The to adraught of poison that Isabe! has con- 
hero of the tale is Pierre, a fiery youth full cealed upon her person, and they also die— 
of love and ardor. He is the last of the | felo de se. Nor is this the end of the casu- 
| Glendennings, a family that can boldly face | alty, the full list of the dead and wounded, 
the memory of at least two generations | for the surviving Tartan family must be ne- 
_ back without blushing, which is a pretty fair cessarily plunged in irretrievable agony, 
‘title to an American nobility. He is an only , leading to the probable result of some broken 
'son, the pride of his mother and his house, and various wounded hearts, on account of 




















and the expectant heir of its wide domains. 
A warm affection unites Mrs. Glendenning, | 
an aristocratic dame, and Pierre, and the heart 
of the proud woman is all content in the re- 


the death and supposed dishonor of Lucy. 
Mr. Melville may have constructed his 

story upon some new theory of art to a 

knowledge of which we have not yet tran- 


sponsive love of her son. A certain Lucy | seended; he evidently has not constructed 
‘Tartan, with all the requisite claims for a it aeeording to the established principles of 
noveiist’s beauty, wins the affection of andin | the only theory accepted by us until assured 
due course of time is betrothed to Pierre. | of a better, of one more true and natural 
All appears smooth and prosperous to aj than truth and nature themselves, which are 
future of happiness, when a mysterious dark- | the germinal principles of all true art. 
_eyed, dark-haired damsel, Isabel, proves her-| The pivot of the story is the pretended 
self to the satisfaction of Pierre, though on | marriage of Pierre with his sister, in order to 
testimony that would not pass current in any | conceal her illegitimacy and protect his 
‘court of law, to be his sister, the natural father’s memory. Pierre, to carry out his 
child of his father. Here is a sad blot upon ‘purpose, abandons mother, home, his be- 
the memory of a Glendenning, a living testi- | trothed, all the advantages of his high social 
mony of the sin of one who had been em-| position, wealth and its appointments of ease 
balmed in the heart of Pierre, as pure and | and luxury and respect, and invites poverty, 
without reproach. Pierre, tortured with this misery, infamy, and death. Apart from the 
damning fact that pollutes his filial ideal of a | very obvious way of gaining the same object 
virtuous parent, conceives and rightly, that | at an infinitely smaller cost, is it natural that 
he has two duties to perform: to sereen his | a loving vouth should cast away the affeetion 
dead father’s memory and give to a living | of his mother and his betrothed and the 
sister her due, a brother’s affection. Pierre | attachment of home to hide a dim stain upon 
impetuously decides that the only way of re- his father’s memory and to enjoy the love of 
conciling these two duties is by the expedi- | an equivocal sister? Pierre not only acts 
ent of a pretended marriage with Isabel, and | thus absurdly, but pretends to act from a 
thus shield the memory of his father while sense of duty. He is battling for Truth and 
he protects and unites himself in brotherly | Right, and the first thing he does in behalf of 
affection with his sister. Truth is to proclaim to the whole world a 
Mark the tragical result. The proud falsehood, and the next thing he does is to 
mother’s proudest hopes are blasted by this commit in behalf of Right, a half a dozen 
supposed marriage; she drives Pierre from most foul wrongs. ‘The combined power of 
her house, disinherits him and dies a maniac. New England transcendentalism and Spanish 
Pierre, an outeast, seeks in the company of | Jesuitical casuistry could not have more com- 
| his sister, his pretended wife, a refuge with | pletely befogged nature and truth, than this 
his eousin, a rich denizen of the city, is confounded Pierre has done. It is needless 
totally ignored by him and repelled from his to test minutely the truth and nature of each 
door. He is compelled to seek his livelihood character. In a word, Pierre is a psycho- 
with his pen. While he is thus engaged, Jogieal curiosity, a moral and intellectual! 
struggling with poverty and misery, Lucy phenomenon; Isabel, a lusus nature ; Lucy, 
Tartan, who has survived the first shock | an ineomprehensible woman; and the rest 
from the agony of Pierre’s abandonment and , not of the earth nor, we may venture to 
supposed marriage, unab'e to live without. state, of heaven, The object of the author. 
Pierre and instinctively justifying his infi- | perhaps, has been, not to delineate life and 
character as they are or may possibly be, but 
as they are not and cannot be, We must re- 
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ceive the book, then, as an eccentricity of the 
i ion. 

e most immoral moral of the story, if it 
has any moral at all, seems to be the im- 
practicability of virtue; a leering demoniacal 
spectre of an idea seems to be speering 
at us through the dim obscure of this 
dark book, and mocking us with this dismal 
falsehood. Mr. Melyille’s chapter on “ Chro- 
nometricals and Horologicals,” if it has any 
meaning at all, simply means that virtue and 
religion are only for gods and not to be 
attempted by man. But ordinary novel 
readers will never unkennel this cena 
suggestion. The stagnant pool at the bot- 
Peay which it tice, not ge tre for their 
penetration, but too muddy, foul, and cor- 
rupt. If truth is hid in a well, falsehood lies 
in a quagmire. 

We cannot pass without remark, the su- 
persensuousness with which the holy rela- 
tions of the family are described. Mother 
and son, brother and sister are sacred facts 
not to be disturbed by any sacrilegious spegu- 
- Jations. Mrs. Glendenning and Pierre, 
mother and son, call each other brother and 
sister, and are described with all the coquetry 
of a lover and mistress. And again, in what 
we lave termed the supersensuousness of 
_ description, the horrors of an incestuous rela- 
* tion between Pierre and Isabel seem to be 
vaguely hinted at. 

n commenting ‘upon the vagueness of the 
book, the uncertainty of its aim, the indefi- 
niteness of its characters, and want of dis- | 
tinctness in its pictures, we are perhaps only | 

laiming ourselves as the discoverers of a | 
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ruins; the lower tier of back-stones were 
burat inte one white, common crumbling; and 
the black bricks above had fallen upun the 
hearths, heaped here and there with the still 
falling soot of long-extinguished fires, Ever 
hearth-stone in that house had one long pas 
through it; every floor drooped at the cor- 
ners; and ouiside, the whole base of the 
house, where it rested on the low foundation 
of greenish stones, was strewn with dull, yel- 
low moulderings of the rotting sills. No name; 
no scrawled or written thing; no book, was in 
the house; no one memorial s;eaking of its 
former occupants. It wasdumbas death. No 
grave-stone, or mound, or any little hillock 
around the house, betrayed any past burials of 
man or child, And thus, with no trace then 
to me of its past history, thus it hath now en- 
tirely departed and perished from my slightest 
knowledge as to where that house so stood, or 
in what region it so stood. None other house 
like it have I ever seen, But once I saw 
plates of the outside of French chateaux which 
powerfully recalled its dim image to me, espe- 
cially the two rows of small dormer windows 
projecting from the inverted hopper-roof. But 
that house was of wood, and these of stone. 
Still, sometimes I think that house was not in 
this country, but somewhere in Europe; per- 
haps in France; but it is all bewildering to 
me; and so you must not start at me, for I 
cannot but talk wildly upon so wild a theme. 
“ In this house I never saw living human 
soul, but an old man and woman. The old 
man’s face was almost black with age, and was 
one purse of wrinkles, his hoary beard always 
tangled, streaked with dust and ts 
crumbs. I think in summer he toiled a little 
in the garden, or some spot like that, which 
lay on one side of the house. All my ideas 


y | 


knew not where to go to rid myself of my 
loneliness. At last I went outside of the 
house, and sat down on a stone, but its cold- 
ness went up to my heart, and I rose and stood 
on my feet. But my head was dizzy ; I could 
not stand; I fell, and knew no more. But 
next morning I found myself in bed in my un- 
cheerable room, and some dark bread and a 
eip of water by me.’” 


All the male characters of the book have 
a certain robust, animal foree and untamed 
energy, which carry them through their 
melodramatic parts—no slight duty—with an 
effect sure to bring down the applause of the 
excitable and impulsive. Mr. Melville can 
think clearly, and write with distinctness and 
foree—in a style of simplicity and purity. 
Why, then, does he allow his mind to run 
riot amid remote analogies, where the chain 
of association is invisible to mortal minds? 
Why does he give us incoherencies of 
thought, in infelicities of language? Such 
ineoherency as this:— Love is both Crea- 
tor’s and Saviour’s gospel to mankind; a vo- 
lume bound in rose-leaves, clasped with vio- 
lets, and by the beaks of humming birds, 
printed with peach-juice on the leaves of 
lilies. Endless is the account of love. Time 
and space cannot contain Love’s story. All 
things that are sweet to see, or taste, or feel, 
or hear, all these things were made by Love, 
and none other things were made by Love. 
Love made not the Arctic zones, but Love is 
ever reclaiming them. Say, are not the 
‘fierce things of this earth daily, hourly going 
out? Where are now your wolves of Bri- 
tain? Where in Virginia now find you the 





iterary mare’s nest; this vagueness, as the | are in uncertainty and confusion here. But | Panther and the pard? Oh, Love is busy 
title of the “ Ambiguities ” seems to indicate, | the old man and the old woman seem to have | everywhere. Everywhere Love hath Mora- 
a possibly intended by the author, | fastened themselves indelibly upon my me- | Vian missionaries. No propagandist like to 
and 


work ineant as a problem of impossi- | 
ble solution, to set crities and readers a wool- 
gathering. It is alone intelligible as an un- 
a 
In illustration of the manner of the book, 
we give this description of a gloomy .appari- 
tion of a house, such as it was conjured up | 
by the vague confused memory of Isabel. 
here is a spectral, ghost-like air about the 
description, that conveys powerfully to the 
imagination the intended effect of gloom and | 
remote indistinctness :— 


“My first dim life-thoughts cluster round an 
old, half-ruinous house in some region, for 
which I now have no chart to seek it out. If 
such a spot did ever really exist, that too seems 
to tive hewn withdrawn from all the remain- 
der of the earth. It was a wild, dark house, 
— in the midst of a round, cleared, 

y-sloping space, scooped out of the middle 

of deep stunted pine woods, Ever I shrank 
at evening from peeping out of my window, 
lest the ghostly pines should steal near to me, 
and reach out their grim arms to snatch me 
into their horrid shadows, In summer the 
forest unceasingly hummed with unconjectura- 
ble voices of unknown birds and beasts. In 
winter its deep snows were traced like any 
ee oe map, with dotting night-tracks of four- 
‘ooted creatures, that, even to the sun, were 

never visible, and never were seen by man at 
all. In the round open space the dark house 
stood, without one single green twig or leaf to 
shelter it; shadeless and shelterless in the 
heart of shade and shelter. Some of the 
windows were rudely boarded up, with boards 
nailed straight up and down; and those rooms 
were utterly empty, and never were entered, as 
though they were doorless. But often, from 
the echoing corridor, I gazed into them with 





fear; for the great fire-places were all in 


mory. I sup their being the only human 
things around me then, that caused the hold 
they took upon me. They seldom spoke to 


me; but would sometimes, of dark, gusty | 


nights, sit by the fire and stare at me, and 
then mumble to each other, and then stare at 
me again, They were not entirely unkind to 
me ; but, I repeat, they seldom or never spoke 
tome. What words or language they used to 
each other, it is impossible for me to recall. 
I have often wished to; for then I might at 
least have some additional idea whether the 
house was in this country or elsewhere beyond 
the sea. And here I ought to say, that some- 
times I have, I know not what sort of vague 
remembrances of, at one time—shortly after 
the period I now speak of—chattering in two 
different childish languages; one of which 
waned in meas the other and latter grew. 
But more of this anon. It was the woman 
that gave me my meals; for I did not eat with 
them. Once they sat by the fire with a loaf 
between them, and a bottle of some thin sort of 
reddish wine; and I went up to them, and 
asked to eat with them, and touched the loaf. 
But instantly the old man made a motion as if 
to strike me, but did not, and the woman, 
glaring at me, snatched the loaf and threw it 
into the fire before them. I ran frightened 
from the room; and sought a cat, which I had 
often tried to coax into some intimacy, but, 
for some strange cause, without success. But 
in my frightened loneliness, then, I sought the 
eat again, and found her up-stairs, softly 
seratching for some hidden thing among the 
litter of the abandoned fire-places. I ealled 
to her, for I dared not go into the haunted 
chamber ; but she only gazed sideways and un- 
intelligently toward me; and continued her 
noiseless searchings. I called again, and then 
she turned round and hissed at me; and I ran 
down stairs, still stung with the thought of 
having been driven away there, too. J now 


Love. The south wind wooes the barbarous 
north; on many a distant shore the gentler west 
wind persuades the arid east. All this earth 
is Love’s affianced ; vainly the demon Princi- 
ple howls to stay the banns.” Such infelici- 
ties of expression, such unknown words as 
these, to wit: “humanness,” “ heroicness,” 
“ patriarchalness,” “ descendedness,” “ flush- 
fulness,” “ amaranthiness,” “ instantaneous- 
ness,” “leapingly acknowledging,” “ fateful 
frame of mind,” “ protectingness,” “ young- 
ness,” “infantileness,” “ visibleness,” et 1d 
genus omne ! 

The author of “Pierre; or, the Ambigui- 
ties ;” the writer of a mystic romance, in 
which are conjured up unreal nightmare- 
conceptions, a confused phantasmagoria of 
distorted fancies and conceits, ghostly ab- 
stractions and fitful shadows, is certainly but 
a spectre of the substantial author of 
“Omoo” and “ Typee,” the jovial and hearty 
narrator of the traveller’s tale of incident 
and adventure. By what diablerie, hocus- 
pocus, or thimble-rigging, “ now you see him 
and now you don’t” process, the transforma- 
tion has been effected, we are not skilled in 
neeromancy to detect. Nor, if it be a true 
psychological development, are we suffi- 
ciently advanced in transcendentalism to lift 
iaresives skywards and see clearly the com- 
ing light with our heads above the clouds. 
If this novel indicates a chaotic state of 
| authorship—and we can distinguish frag- 
/mentary elements of beauty—out of which 
is to rise a future temple of order, grace, and 
_ proportion, in which the genius of Mr. Mel- 
| ville is to enshrine itself, we will be happy to 
worship there; but let its foundation be 





firmly based on terra firma, or, if in the 
| heavens, let us not trust our common sense 
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to the flight of any waxen pinion. We! party, now exclaimed, with upraised hands, 
would rejoice to meet Mr. Melville again in | that treachery was hereditary in the family. | 
the hale company of sturdy sailors, men of | It po og ee: be ee on Adams's 
flesh and blood, and, strengthened by the rehalf, { om ysinee ——- gieag Ras 1 
wholesome air of the outside world, whether | P°rt, te ¢ ‘hict gongs i = any pe aoe 
it be land-breesze or sea-breezo, listen to: his | P'mtoa# Which he hed" formerly maintained, 
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could, foreibly if they must, was pronounced 
-outof order, From this decision Quiney ap- 
pealed, and, a rev of the Democrats voting 
with the Federalists, the House reversed it, 54 
to 53. The interruption thus disposed of, 
—Quiney proceeded to declare ‘that he had 
uttered the statement which had so startled 


s 7 : | there was no inconsistency. ‘The questions of 
narrative of a traveller's tale, in which he |the amount of British neavedifions compared | the House, not for agitation, but as a warning; 
has few equals in power and felicity. with those of France, and of the best way of not ao hostility te the Union, but out of an 

. ‘3 ee /meeting those aggressions, were, in a great earnest desire to preserve it. The clause in 
HILDRETH S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* | measure, new Phe. John Quincey prt. had | the Constitution Bronte the admission of 
Movine forward at steady pace, and with a) never shared—and his opinions in this respeet | new states must, from the context, be under- 
dry quill (clerk’s ink only being used at Mr.! corresponded with those of his father—that | stood te relate only to the fermation of new 
Hildreth’s table), we have reached the third | strong disposition to. side with England in the | states within the limits of the Union as then 
volume of this new “ History of the United | contest going on in Europe, which, during his | existing. The people of that day had no idea 
States of America.” The method and de- | father’s administration, had become the distin- of the territorial avidity of their successors. 
tail of Mr. Hildreth are somewhat formidable | guishing feature of Essex Junto Federalism, |The prevailing opinion then was, that the 
to the eye at the first glance—the contents | All the adherents, at least all the leaders of country was already too extensive for a re- 
of this present third instalment, with chap- that party, owing to their ae with the publican form of government. Nowadays 
ton etile ‘eetuaica’ ta lade then teanty of elder Adams, were objects to his son of strong | there was no limit to our ambitious hopes. 
oa ily Py 8 "Th ‘ ) ee personal dislike. However political expe-| We were about to cross the Mississippi; the 
its goodly octavo pages. © type, to. be | dieney might hitherto have required him to | Missouri and the Red River were but roads 
sure, is bold, and this again startles, or at least | another this feeling, he might be the more | upon which our imagination travelled to new 
surprises us with the prominence given to | ready, on that account, to take the first good | lands and new states, to be erected and admit- 
many incidents which have heretofore lost | opportunity to separate from them altogether, | ted under a power now about to be usurped. 
themselves in the obscurity of the general text.| “John Quiney Adams was, moreover, like |The debates on the Federal Constitution would 


In due progress we have arrived at the open-| his father, of an extremely pugnacious tempe- 


ing of the nineteenth century; and are, of | 
course, directly upon the preliminaries of our | 
second war with England. And it does not 
requires a prophet’s forecast to discover in | 
the Berlin Decree, succeeded by the British | 
Orders in Council, followed by the American 


rament. The vehement spirit, and the tone of | 
paradoxical exaggeration which breathes | 


show that the effect of the slave representa- 
tion, and of the transfer of power to the West, 
were subjects of great jealousy to some of the 


through his pamphlet in reply to Pickering, best patriots of the Northern and Eastern 
were highly characteristic of the man. It is, States. Lad it been foreseen that, besides al] 
indeed, a curious circumstance, that, near | that, the population of a world beyond the 


thirty years afterwards, he having filled in the | Mississippi was to come in, to change all ex- 


Embargo, the forerunners of an internationa jiatervel the Fresicemney Ghats; Ba’ ajehe 26s | Sting, Propermens of awed Menge ond. in 


conflict. A fierce encounter of parties, in | 
which all the elements of partisanship were | 
freely developed, agitated the country. | 
Among the circumstances of the times ot in- | 
terest to the present generation, we have an | 
exhibition of character in an attack on John | 
Quincey Adams. ‘| 


“As the senatorial term of John Quincy | 
Adams was to expire with the next session of | 
Congress, this gave the Legislature an oppor- | 
tunity to express their dissatisfaction with his | 
recent conduct, which they did by choosing | 
James Lloyd, an eminent merchant of Boston. | 
in his place. Adams thereupon sent in his 
resignation for the remainder of his term, to | 
which vacancy, also, Lloyd was appointed. | 
As a reason for his resignation for the re- | 
mainder of the term, Adams stated that the | 
resolutions just passed by the Legislature | 
seemed, so far as the opinions of a majority of | 
that body might go, to enjoin on the repre- | 
sentation of the state in Congress a sort of op- | 
position to the national administration, in | 
which, consistently with his principles, he | 
could not coneur. The Federalists, however, | 
did not fail to note that the remainder of the 
term thus resigned was only one short session ; 
and that, in giving his moral support, Adams | 
gave to the administration all that was of any 
value, the overwhelming democratic majority 
in the Senate making one vote more or less in 
that body a matter of no consequence. | 
Adams’s sudden change of party having oe-| 
curred just as his senatorial term was about to | 
expire, and when the prospect was that the | 
vacaney would be filled by a democratic legis- | 


‘freeing the states com 
‘moral obligation of adhesion to each other, 
and making it the right of all, as it would be- | 


an election by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts to the Senate of the United States, partly, 
at least, in consequence of a belligerent s ode 
pending the election, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, on the controversy 
with Great Britain touching the boundary of 
Maine.” 


Striding through the endless details and 
complicities of the Embargo, we have Mr. 
Hildreth upon the subject of the power to 
admit new states into the Federal Union, 
arising from the Florida question. 


“The erection of the Orleans Territory into 
a state, proposed at the last session of Con- 
gress, had been met with this serious objec- 
tion—that there was no authority in the Con- 
stitution for the admission of states formed out 
of territory acquired, and unconstitutionally 
acquired too, since the adoption of that instru- 
ment. This objection, which, on the Jefferso- 
nian principle of striet construction, it was 
not so easy to answer, was again, at this ses- 
sion (a bill having been brought in for the 
erection of that territory into a state), em- 
phatically urged by Quiney. He expressed, 


| indeed, his deliberate opinion that so flagrant 
‘a disregard of the Constitution would be a 


virtual dissolution of the bonds of the Union, 
ing it from their 


come the duty of some, to prepare definitively 
for separation; amicably if they might, forei- 
bly if they must! 

“This declaration—the first announcement 


on the floor of Congress of the doctrine of se- 


lature, had exposed him to the charge of act- | cession—produced a call to order from Poin- 
ing the part of a political mercenary. Per- | dexter, delegate from the Mississippi Territory 
ceiving that the Federalists had no longer any |(who lived, however, to view the subject in 
chance of re-establishing their political power, | quite a different light), No member of the 
he had seized, it is said, the first convenient | House, he said, ought to be permitted to 
opportunity to transfer himself to the domi- | stimulate any portion of the people to insurree- 
nant side; and, by a blind and implicit admis-| tion and a dissolution of the Union. The 
sion to the dictates of the exeeutive, to take | speaker, Varnum, decided that, considering 
that test of political orthodoxy most current | : latitade allowed and taken in this debate, 
at Washington. ‘The Essex Junto Federalists, | the first part of Quincy's declaration—his 
who had regarded the conduet of the elder | opinion that the admission of Louisiana would 
Adams in reopening the negotiation with | be a virtual dissolution of the Union—was ad- 
France as a piece of treachery to the Federal | missible. But his declaration as to the duty of 

The ino | certain states, under a certain contingency, to 
Richard Hildreth. !separate from the Union, peaceably if they 








of the United States of America. By 
Vol. Ill. Harper & Brothers. 


fluence—to make our laws, control our action, 
and decide our destiny—would such an ar- 
‘rangement, such a throwing of our rights, 
liberties, and property into hoteh-poteh with 
‘the wild men on the Missouri, have been lis- 
_tened to for amoment? With respect, indeed, 
| to the people of Orleans, they were not liable 
,to objection for want of moral qualities or 

litieal light; and, as special reasons existed 
or the admission of the proposed new state, he 
was willing to consent to that. But, then, it 
must be under an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, authorizing that admission, and that 
only.’ 

* jealousy of the new states to be formed in 
the West had been aggravated as well by the 
results of the census just completed, which 
‘threatened a new curtailment of the political 
| weight of New England, as by the support 
given from that quarter to the recent anti- 
commercial legislation. But all opposition 
| proved unavailing, and a bill passed authoriz- 
|ing a convention to frame a state Constitu- 
tion, the delegates to be chosen by the votes 
of the free male tax-paying citizens of the 
| United States resident in the Territory of Or- 

leans; and the Constitution, as framed, to 
| adopt trial by jury in criminal cases, and the 
| English as the official language of the new 
| state. This bill was amended in the Senate 
by requiring these tax-paying citizens to be 
|‘ white’ also. In this the House refused to 
concur. But, as the Senate insisted, rather 
than lose the bill, the House yielded.” 


Glancing onward, we find the volume oc- 
cupied with the United States Bank, Presi- 
dential policy, a general discussion of the 
foreign relations of the country, and finally, 
the war of 1812, Congressional explanations, 
the Hartford Convention, the finances, the 
|Indians wars, winding up with the grand 
conflict in regard to the admission of Mis- 
i, and the recovery of Florida. 


| souri 

“With the reannexation of Florida to the 
Anglo-American dominion, the recognised ex- 
tension of our western limit to the shores of 
the Pacific, and the partition of these new ac- 
quisitions between eves and freedom, closed 
Munroe’s first term of office; and with it a 
marked era in our history. All the old land- 
marks of party, uprooted as they had been, 
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first by the embargo and the war with Eng- 
Jand, and thén by peace in Europe, had since, 
by the bank question, the internal improve- 
ment question, and the tariff question, been 
completely superseded and almost wholly 
swept away, At the Ithuriel touch of the 
Missouri diseussion, the slave interest, hitherto 
hardly reeognised as a distinct element in our 
system, had started up portentous and dilated, 
disavowing the very tundamental principles of 
modern democracy, and again threatening, as 
in the Federal Convention, the dissolution of 
the Union. It is from this point, already be- 
ginning, indeed, to fade away in the distance, 
that our polities of to-day take their depar- 
ture.” 


The History, thus far, is carefully pre- 
pared, colored by the inelinings of the author, 
if not by his opinions or prejudices, some- 
what careless, and decidedly unadorned in 
style, and from its facts and statements 
worthy to be added to the shelf of American 
histories. 


UNCOLORED VIEWS UPON COLORED SUBJECTS.* 


We have seldom prejudged a book so un- 
justly as the volume now under our conside- 
ration. 

From the date of its first advertisement in 
our columns we had set it down as a eatch- 
penny of the most impudent description, 
and a cursory glance at the book itself and 
the consequent recognition of sundry plates 
from a late edition of Mr. Kennedy's “ Swal- 
low Barn,” did not operate much in its favor. 

An idea that the book had been “ written 
up” to second-hand plates, and the title and 
form of publication so arranged that a false 
Dromio might be passed and sold for the 
true, had become firmly fixed in our minds, 
and it required the perusal of some dozen 
chapters to convince us that the supposed 
catehpenny was a work of great merit and 
ae great moderation, in which an all- 
important subject is treated with the strictest 
fidelity and impartiality, and that the deserip- 
tions of negro life and negro character which 
it contains are as true to nature and free from 


exaggeration as those in Mrs. Stowe’s vo-| gain much by running away :— 


lumes are unreal and distorted. 
The object of the author is to show the 


exact situation of the slaves, th» usual treat-| he got into a doziness, the inclination was 
ment they receive, the manner in which they more to dreaming than sleep ; and slavery, and 


are seduced from their masters and their 


homes to seek for freedom, what ideas they | 


entertain of it, and how they enjoy it when 
obtained. 

The “Uncle Tom” of Mr. Smith is a 
faithfully drawn portraiture of an old planta- 
tion negro. Deluded by the specious repre- 
sentations of a Northern schoolmaster, and 
irritated at a punishment lately received, he 
determines to reach that blessed land of 
liberty—* Canada,” a country that he, poor 
fellow, fairly confounds with the “ Canaan ” 
of which he has heard and sung at the Camp 
meeting and at his fireside devotions from 
childhood. te 

Other slaves are drawn into the plot, but 
“Uncle Tom” alone remains firm in purpose, 
and abandoning wife and childrea, hearth and 
home, peace and plenty, sets forth upon his 
Utopian expedition. 

Our author then transports us to the 
Canada shore, and we s2e 


UNCLE TOM IN HIS NEW HOME. 
“No person was visible about the public 





Fi, at me South; or, tthe Log or 
: arrati ucidents in 

* Life ofine Lowly.”’ By W_L.G.Smith. Buffalo: G.H. 
Derby & Co. 





house; a large dog lay on the stoop half Here we have a vivid picture of 
‘asleep; but the trampling of the horse aroused 
| him from his lethargy, and after considerable, ,... : 
effort he rose up, although not upon “all Time had run _ through all the holi- 
| fours,” for he was too lazy for that. ‘The door devs and the new year was full a month 
'was wide open, but no host in attendance, old. Tom was in the depot at the foot of the 
\save Jauber, to welcome the guest. The hill, shivering with cold. He had been there 
| posts designed to support the roof of the stoop all day, for the snow drove through the air 
seemed to be tired of their position, and were unceasingly and furiously, and the footman 

quietly but unceasingly at work to get away ; could make but slow progress, so difficult was 

for their tenons and the mortices with which '* t? see, and 80 heavy and deep was the snow 

they had been in close companionship for in every direction. le had been alone. Mr. 
years had rotted out and silently taken their Easy was ill with fever ; or, if well, would not 

departure ; the small doors used as barricades have ventured out in such a blustering storm. 
to the windows stood ajar and dangled upon It was after dark, and Tom had neither wood 
| their rusty hinges; the sign which hung from nor candles. Ile took every cent of money in 
| a joist nailed to one of the posts, was almost | his possession to Mr. Easy’s house the day pre- 
illegible, so much battered was it by the Vi0US, to satisfy the rent. He expected to 

weather; and many a clapboard on the exte- borrow enough in the morning to purchase 
rior of the main building had parted company *°™¢ wood, but the storm came on, and it was 
| from its fetters and those which saeedinal ap- out of the question to get even a small supply. 
| peared lonesome and anxious to be on the He had a fragment of a twist of bread, and a 
‘move. * * * * A black man stood in the ®™#ll bit of cheese left over, but that was 
| door-way rubbing his eyes. He was scantily gone now. If he was not moneyless, it might 
| dressed, although he did appear to have been be worth while to make an effort to reach 
|a-bed. He had on a pair of pantaloons made S°™e bakery or grocery; but who would 
| out of tareloth much soiled with dirt; an old trust him? And if he attempted lo beg, who 
‘tattered satin vest, the pockets having worn would have compassion on a man so able- 
‘through and hanging out conspicuously ; a hat bodied, and apparently as capable of Jaying in 
_made out of coarse straw and saturated pretty his own stores He ruminated upon his 
‘much all over with perspiration—that. is to destitute condition, and such thoughts loomed 
say, what was left of it as originally made, for | ™" his imagination. He sunk back in the 
‘the rim was goue except a piece directly over Chair, and dropped his head between his 
the eyes as it was now worn, and the top en- knees. To say that he eried, and that the 
tirely gone—and a thick red flannel shirt tears came gushing from his eyes ‘thtcek and 
| rolled up ut the elbows.” fast,’ would be a tame description of his feel- 


ings. lis mind was distracted, and memory 
Here was poor Tom, and here he vegetated, carried him back to that lowly but comforta- 


| —“ Heu! quantum mutatus ab illo.” Upon ble cabin, which never seemed half se dear be- 
making enquiries, Mr. Allgood—the traveller, fore. He thought of his wife and those sweet- 
a great negro philanthropist—discovers that loved children, and the many scenes of do- 
| Mr. and Mrs. Brown, the proprietors, are ab- | estic quietude through which he so often 
| sent from home, being at Buffalo attending a | and pleasantly passed; and how much hap- 

convention, and that, in all probability, Mrs. piness he enjoyed, as he grew from  in- 
|B. will there deliver a speech for the especial “"°Y x oo His heart was sore, la- 
| benefit and guidance of her benighted neigh- hs “ae ss: oh arrow san grt, ond be 
| bors-of Uncle Sam's dodiinions, and there. | 702 Ut little whether or no he gazed upon 
anne the light of another sun. ‘And yet,’ thought 
upon Mr. A. comes to the conciusion that j,. «if I should die, what, oh! what will be- 
| women appear to much better advantage at 


g come of Dinah? I promised to send her 
home, and that negroes sometimes do not money ; she will think me an ungrateful, cold- 


blooded monster that I have delayed till now! 
I told her, as I flung my arms about her neck 
and gave her that last kiss, if I lived to see 
the land of freedom, I would send her word 
by the post; and to this hour have I broken 
my most solemn promise. Can I add ignomi- 
ny to perjury? No, no! Father in heaven! 
forgive me my sins, saye me from starvation, 
and bless me with the light of another day.’ 
The recollection that there was a God, in this 
extremity, gave him courage and strength.” 


UNCLE TOM’S SAD ESTATE OF FREEDOM. 





THE PHILANTHROPISTS NIGHT THOUGHTS, 
“The traveller was restless and uneasy. If 


| how its victims, if perchance they escaped, in 
nine times out of ten, only got out of one fire 
| to be presently in another, were the principal 
features of his thoughts. He rolled, tumbled, | 
and tossed; and wished the tavern keeper all 
sorts of destiny for attending to other people's | 
business and not his own. ‘ : ‘ lll Stale 

“ His wife, of course, has gone with him to bee a ae ee oe kf ift—is 
the convention, and why should’nt the bed be rescued by a benevolent merchant, and finds 
filled with vermin, and the sheets unfit even % temporary home with a poor negress. He 
for Tom to lay on? I ought to have known | finally seeks his old philanthropic acquaint- 
| better than to have put up at such a place. | ance, and endeavors to borrow a small sum 
| But I have met Mr. Brown frequently, and | to set him x again in business-—the profes- 
really thought the accommodations, although | sion of the brush—but soon discovers that 
plain, would be comfortable at least. It is giving is “not at all in Mr. Allgood’s way,” 
always so; I never knew it to fail. Let a/ and is treated to 
woman make up her mind to appear in public, Sie 
and she is nev-r at home; eternally looks out | 4 P#1-ANTHROPIST's VIEWS UPON BENEFITING THE 
and never looks in. Confound that flea! It’s omens 
too dark to stick a pin in it. There comes “*VYou refuse to help me den? Blast the 
that long-bill musketo! How infernal hot! | white man’s friendship! Down South the 
I wonder if Brown ever thinks of anything | poor negro would not be left to shift in dis 
but niggers?” way.’ 

Advised by Mr. Allgood, Tom abandons | .*"* help. it; I must hesbapd. my mo- 
Canada, and endeavors to earn a living in | ™*Are you not the friend of color’d man? 
Buffalo. During the summer months he « ‘Certainly ; I lend all my influence to be- 


manages to keep body and soul together, | nefit their lowly, down-trodden condition ; but 








but winter finds him without money, clothes, | when it comes to giving money outright to tHe 
slave, that’s more than I contracted fer. It’s 


food or fuel. 
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enough for me to spend my time in getting up ‘off the first honors of his college, Middle- 
and attending meetings, and discussing the | bury, Vermont, where he graduated in 1825. 


subject ; that, let me tell you, costs money. | 
No no: if we are able to run you into free- 
dom, that’s all that can be expected. You 
must now take care of yourself.’ 

Reduced to the verge of despair, the vie- | 
tim of Northern philanthropy exelaims: “If | 
dis am Massa Bates’s Kanon, give dis nigger 
ole Egypt, wid plenty o’ corn and hoecake ;” | 
and we are very much inclined to coineide | 
with his view of the case. 

Returning suminer brings Tom’s old mas- | 
ter and family to Buffalo, and with them a) 
body servant, and the runaway’s wife. | 
Now that another negro is to be stolen, as-— 
sistance is offered freely, and an attempt | 
made to take the woman by force, but | 
that failing, poor Tom is carried off bodily | 
and landed against his will in Canada, for | 
fear his experience in Northern milk and | 
honey might tempt him to return again to | 
Egyptian bondage. 

The master proceeds to Niagara, and 
there, upon British ground, Tom meets his 
wife, and gladly aceepts his master’s offer to | 
be taken back to “Ole Virginny.” 

The whole story is perfectly natural, ex- 
ceedingly well told, and although entirely | 
free from sentimental tinsel, is not only inte- | 
resting, but in many parts truly affecting. | 
The language of the negroes is generally 
well given, although, on this point, the au- 
thor sometimes forgets himself, and places 
words in his puppets’ mouths that have no 
business there. 

The characters of the various slaves, their 
vacillating minds, their proneness to be 
guided by any one professing friendship, 
their infirmity of purpose, are sketched to 
the life, and we sincerely recommend the | 
work to all classes of readers as an antidote 
to a certain overdose of fanatic poison, lately | 
administered in anything but a homeopathic | 
manner. 

In taking leave of this subject, we would 
record two pertinent and suggestive facts 
which are worthy of all attention. But little 
more than a year since, Mr. Matsell, the 
Chief of Police, in his report of metropoli- 
tan crime, announced that of the six thou- 
sand blacks in the city of New York, over 
one third had been in the “Tombs,” on 
“ Blackwell’s Island,” or in the State Prison | 
within the twelve months preceding. 

During this very year, a gentleman, in obe- | 
dience to the will of a deceased friend, en- | 
deavored to bring to the North fifty negroes, | 
whose freedom had been bequeathed to 
them. A friend met him a few days since, 
and inquired how he had acquitted himself. 
of his task. “I brought on thirty,” was the | 
reply ; “the others ran away in New Orleans. | 
On arriving here, I made application to the | 
abolitionists to assist them, but could get | 
nothing from them—no, not one dollar. | 
They have scattered about. The men of | 
them that I have since seen beg me to take | 
them back and sell them; and as for the | 
women, they are, most of them, inmates of | 
the lowest dens of infamy.” 

Is it advisable to steal slaves. and bring 
them to the North to be converted into thieves 
and prostitutes ? 

It may not be amiss to state that the au- 
thor of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is,” is by 
no means the man of straw he has been repre- 
sented, but a lawyer of distinction, a late 
prominent candidate for the bench of the 


| This 





Single Blessedness; or, Single Ladies and 
Gentlemen, against the Slanders of the Pulpit, 
the Press, and the Lecture Room, Addressed 
to those who are Really Wise and to those who 
Fa themselves so. ©. S. Francis & Co.— 
k is intended as an answer to some of 
the attacks, facetious and argumentative, 
which have been made, almost without cessa- 
tion, against old maids and bachelors. It is well 
written and well argued, the writer assuming 
merely the defensive, by no means absurdly 
contending that an unmarried life is the pat- 
tern life to follow. Some of the author’s ob- 
jections to the married state, such as that hus- 

ands are apt to neglect their own parents 
and relatives for those of their wives, are 
more chargeable to individual ill-doing than 
to any particular circumstance in life. The 
son who neglects an aged father after mar- 
riage, or suffers his wife to do so, was not pro- 
bably any more dutiful in his bachelor days, 
and the same disposition which would lead to 
the neglect of a dependent sister by a married 
brother would not improbably lead the same 
individual if a bachelor to hoard his money 
and give as little aid as in the former ease. 


| All the books in the world cannot settle this 


matter of matrimony with its special con- 
tingencies. Much in this volume will, how- 
ever, meet with a hearty concurrence from 


‘all seasible people, whether married or sin- 
gle, especially the remarks on the practice 


of clergymen and lecturers, who speak of 
a single life as necessarily a fit subject for de- 


| rision, and even of implied censure. There are 
also some good remarks on the freedom with 


which some women take single men to task 
for not getting married, as if they had been 
guilty of stealing a sheep or some more hei- 
nous sin of commission. There is a fearful ar- 
ray of stories in the book of unhappy wed- 
lock, of shrewish wives and brutal Echente 
enough to give “persons about to marry” the 
nightmare. Darby and Joan, however, cannot 
complain if, for this onee, the tables are turned 
against them. Married folk are in no danger 
of ever losing the ascendency in numbers, nor is 
this disputed by the writer of the book before 
us. All that he or she demands is that the 
majority should hold their power with some 
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to this nine days’ wonder. The author's ac- 
count of the Rochester and Stratford humbugs 
is also carefully prepared. He describes an 
interview held by himself with these spirits 
and their familiars, the Misses Fox, and re. 

ints the of Dr. Lee and Mrs. Culver. 

e style of this work is often disfigured hy 
an obvious imitation of that of Carlyle. It is 
a pity that an author, in discoursing of error, 
should have fallen into so grievous a one as 
that of affectation himself. 


Dealings with the Firm of Dombey & Son. 
Charles Dickens. 2 vols, Harpers.—An 
ition of this favorite book, uniform with the 
Messrs. Harpers’ present serial reprint of 
Bleak House. It contains all the illustrations, 
and is, every way, the best edition in the mar- 
ket. Looking over the plates, it is noticeable 
what a familiar, friendly air all the characters 
have; immortal Captain Cuttle, with the wis- 
dom of Bunsby, the world of nature amidst 
the eccentricities of that little shop behind the 
lookout of the wooden midshipman ; the smal! 
but active, social artillery of Joey Bagstock: 
Dr. Blimber and his “young gentlemen as 
they appeared when enjoying themselves ;” 
Miss Tox, the Toodles—we have the feeling 
that these people are all about and living, 
very differently from mere pen-and-ink per. 
sonages, shut up within the covers of a book. 


Class-Book of Poetry, for the use of Schools 
and Private Instruction. By Eliza Robbins. 
Appleton & Co.—A capital selection, made 
with the tact and experience of the author of 
the “American Popular Lessons.” If you 
wish to find for your children the favorite 

m of your our childhood from good Dr. 
atts, or one of Addison’s Hymns, Cowley’s 
lines on the Grasshopper, or Logan’s exquisite 
little poem on the Cuckoo ; Wordsworth’s sim- 
ple narratives, or something of the Howitt’s or 
Cowper; or, in your own day, of Hunt or 
Longfellow—in this collection you will find 
them all gathered. We known no book of 
this kind which is half so good on the score of 
taste and picturesque interest for the young. 


The Two Fathers. An original Spanish Ro- 
mance. By Adadus Calpe. Translated by 
the author and Henry Edgar. Part I. and 11. 
| New York: Stringer & Townsend.—The parts 
| before us form one half of the entire work, 
which, when completed, may be deemed 
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regard to the claims and rights of the minori- | worthy of a more extended notice. The story 
ty. The book is not a dry essay, but has as | — to be made up of the horrible and 
much example in the shape of stories, pleasant | ultra sentimental, in about equal parts, and 
or unpleasant, as the reader, married or sin- | yet to possess much of that wild interest with 
gle, may find them, as of precept, while the | which some of Sue’s earlier works are in- 





Supreme Court, and a scholar, who carried 


matter-of-fact eartnestness of the whole re- 
minds us a little of the style of De Foe. 
Mysteries ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
Charles Wyllys Elliott. Harper & Bros.— 
This volume contains an account of the Salem 


| Witeheraft, the Cock Lane Ghost, the Roches- | Magazine, 
‘ter Knockings, the “Stratford Mysteries,” 


winding up with a few brief chapters on 
Dreams, Oracles, Second Sight, Astrology, and 
kindred topics. Of these papers, that on the 
Salem witch-trials is of most historical im- 
vortance, and the narrative is of especial va- 
ue, from the fact that the chief actors in the 
bloody drama confessed at its close that they 
had been the victims of a delusion, and also 
from the similarity of the “ manifestations” of 
the alleged presence of the Evil One with the 
“ knockings ” of the present day. The author 
traces out these resemblances running through 
the pages of Cotton Mather, and his apparent 
suecessor, Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, with 
minuteness and skill. The Cock Lane Ghost 
manifestations bear a still closer resemblance 
to our modern knockings. It is a = _ 
ve oss instance of popular eredulity, but 
poiably owes its sat redadiien here, ~ in 
many other similar collections, to the fact that 
Dr. Johnson happened to be one of the visitors 


| vested, 


Life in the South. A companion to “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” By C. I. Wiley. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. nNcrr nage ay - story re- 
| vam It origin a in Sartain’s 
a gor i ger ie Utopia,” and 
nionship with “Unele Tom,” 
_ other than the utter improbability that per- 
_yades both. It is illustrated by Darley. 


Whitefriars ; or, the Days of Charles the 
Second. New York: Bunee & Brother.—The 
“old London bridge,” “the great fire,” “the 

lague,” Colonel Blood, and the infamous gal- 
on red of that most “deboshed fish,” the se- 
cond Charles, compose the staple of this ro- 
mance, which, by the way, is anything but 
new. Kings and cobblers, highwaymen and 
Hounslow Heath, marriages and murders, are 
mixed up in such a manner as to make the 
book quite a treat to those who admire the 
melodramatic school of fiction. 


The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical 
Sciences. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
January to June, 1852.—The last number of 
this six months’ summary of all-that has beeu 
said or done medically, for a half year, worth 
recording. 


| has no com 
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MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


_- IT is some time since we have had from an 
American pen a sketch of a Bozzian interior, 
and we are now indebted to Miss Grace 
Greenwood (in the National Era), an im- 

ible, impulsive, and free-handed painter, 
or the following domestic scene, which we 
do not hesitate to reproduce upon the wide 
margin of disclosure allowed to us by Jef- 
frey, in the recent life per Lord Cockburn. 
The evening referred to is the 8th of July 
last past :— 


“On Thursday evening I dined with Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens, and a small but brilliant | 
party, at the pleasant house of the novelist, in 
Tavistock Square. Mr. Dickens is all I looked 
to see, in person, manner, and conversation. 
He is rather slight, with a fine symmetrical 
head, spiritedly borne, and eyes beaming 
alike with genius and humor. Yet for all the 
power and beauty of those eyes, their changes 
seemed to me to be from light to light. I saw 
in them no profound, pathetic depths, and 
there was around them no tragic shadowing. 
But I was foolish to look for these on 
such an oceasion, when they were Very pro- | 
perly left in the author’s study, with pens, ink, 
and blotting paper, and the last written pages 
of ‘Bleak House.’ Mrs. Dickens is a very 
charming person—in character and manner 
truly a gentlewoman ; and such of the children 
as ae seemed worthy to hand down to 
coming years the beauty of the mother and the 
name of the father. Mr. Dickens looks in ad- | 
mirable health and spirits, and good for at least 
twenty more charming serials, But should 
he furnish to the world yet more than that 
number of his inimitable romances, they would 
be as fresh and attractive as those which had | 
gone before, I have no doubt, from the con- 
firmed impression I have of the exhaustless- | 
ness of his genius, and of the infiniteness of | 
variety in English character, of phases in| 
English life. 

“Mr. Dickens's style of living is elegant and | 
tasteful, but in no respect ostentatious, or out | 
of character with his profession, or principles. | 
I was glad to see that his servants wore no | 
livery. 

“ Next me, at table, sat Walter Savage Lan- 
dor—a glorious old man, full of fine poetic 
thought and generous enthusiasm for liberty. 
Opposite, sat Charles Kemble, and his daugh- | 
ter Adelaide, Madame Sartoris. At the other 
end of the table were Herr Devrient, the | 
great German actor, Barry Cornwall and his | 
wife, a daughter of Mrs. Basil Montague. 

a * & % % 


“During.this evening, Mr. Dickens spoke to 
me with much interest and admiration of Mrs. 
Stowe and Mr. Hawthorne. Wherever I go, 
my national pride is gratified by hearing most 
eloquent tributes to the genius of these noble 
authors, and to the poet Longfellow. The 
Memorials of Margaret Fuller have also) 
created a great sensation here. Carlyle says: 
‘Margaret was a great creature; but you have 
no full biography of her yet. We want to 
know what time she got up in the morning, 


and what sort of shoes and stockings she 
wore,” 


That Carlyle is a sad wag! 

By the way, we may notice, in passing, 
the tendency of British admiration of Ame- 
rican talent so frequently in the direetion of 
Anti-Slavery sentiment, as to offer a premium 
to our writers to become partizan, and there- 
fore non-poetical (as we have before insist- 
ed) on that special question. 

— Miss Grace Greenwood also waits on our 
well-beloved Martin Farquhar Tupper, who, 
notwithstanding the hurly-burly of his recent 


| beautiful country which had so charmed as in 





visit to the United States, stil] holds his light- 


and popular poet :— 


“From the station at Guildford we rode to | 6 


Albury, about a mile, through the most deli- 
cious lanes, past streams and little lakes—al- 
together one of the pleasantest drives I ever | 
enjoyed. 

“Mr. Tupper’s place is the very ideal home 
of a poet—sheltered in a lovely valley, em- 
bowered in noble trees, clambered over by 
vines, and illuminated with roses, The house 
itself is quaintly beautiful, outwardly and in- 
wardly, finished and furnished with simple 
elegance and much artistic taste. 

“Oh, what a golden day they made for us— 
our genial and handsome host, his affable and 
intellectual wife, and their children that are 
children, What pleasant talks we had in the 
library, what walks in the garden, what frolies 
with the little ones in the hay-tield—what a 
merry, noisy, nonsensical time over our dinner 
—and what a glorious ramble through green 
woodland paths afterwards. Oh, for a Joshua 
to have laid an injunction on the sun, which, 
even in England, will set at last. On our re- 
turn drive we threw mournful glances on the 


the morning, and grieving that we should see 
its face no more. We took leave of our host 
and his handsome little son at the station most 
regretfully—though I am sorry to say that 
some of our party were guilty of several bad 
puns up to the last sad moment.” 


— Turning from this American glimpse at | 
English literature, let us take an English 
glance at American acting—in the reception 


of Mr. Buchanan at Drury Lane Theatre, 


London. The seemingly fairest average no- 
tice we have seen appears in the London 
Times, which says :— 


“His debut took place with all the outward 
signs of suecess; he was called at the end of 
one act, and he was called at the end of the 
poe, but we would warn him not to be de- 
uded by that falsest of all syrens, a London 
audience on a first night. He has good-na- | 
tural qualifications as an actor—a good figure 
and a good voice, if he knew how to make 
use of it. He has also a certain painstaking 


disposition about him, which, if encouraged, 


might lead to good results. The points which 
other actors have made in the parts, he has 
studied well, though without making them all 
of a piece. But he has much to learn in the 
way of elocution, and much to learn in the 
way of discretion, before he can take a lead- 
ing position as a tragedian in a metropolis 
which has at any rate some good acting, what- 


~. |e 
ever may be the state of the stage at the pre died, and the original, that should have been 


sent day.” 


— In the face of this plain acknowledgment | 
of Mr. Buchanan’s reception, we are sorry to 
see it stated in the Evening Mirror, as on 
the authority of “an Ameriesn gent!eman 
writing from London,” that “Mr. Buchanan | 
was hooted from all parts of the house on his | 
first appearance.” This, if true, is ungene- | 
rously stated, and if all other accounts we | 
have seen may be depended upon, it is not 
true. The statement, we should mention, is | 
not endorsed by the editor of the Mirror. | 
} 


— We notice also that “the Sicilian Bro- 
thers” (a foreign name for “ Velasco”), a| 
tragedy by Epes Sargent, Esq., of Boston, | 
has been successfully produced in England. | 
Mr. Sargent is not only a suecessful drama- | 
tist, but also one of the most accomplished 
general writers of the country. 

— “Cymon,” one of the clever correspond- 
ents of the Boston Post, drives a sidewind 
against the Maine Liquor Law in this style: | 


house position as a proverbial philosopher | “T well remember an excellent remark that 


Father Balfour once made to me, touching the 
zo-a-nead-ativeness of our people in these lat- 
t-r days. He was fearful, he said, that in the 


'erowd and pressure of business, pleasure and 


excitement of the times, the people would to- 


_ tally forget that they were sinners. Even so, 


I am afraid sometimes, that we almost forget 
the good and brave men of old, that did put 
their shoulders to the wheel and helped to set 
our country free from omer 

“That old bill of which I sent you a copy a 
short time since, against the town of Newbury- 
port, for divers punches and toddies furnished 
to ‘Joseph Stanwood and others,’ by a publi- 
ean of that ilk, to whose house those worthies 
had assembled in order to settle the ‘Great 
Uneasieness and Tumult of ye said Towne oc- 
easioned by the Stamp Act,’ opens a field of 
speculation on the subject. In the first place, 
if these men did furnish such a sea of punch 
as the bill sets forth, what of that? These 
were no loafers—none of the Grub street 
gentry. No, they were staid and steady citi- 
zens—good men and true, and altogether pro- 
bable the selectmen of the town were con- 
spicuous among them. Furthermore, the 


sequel of our country’s history shows that our 


fathers never put their hands to the plow and 
turned back ; they handled the stamp act with- 
out gloves, and by the revolutionary war set- 
tled effectually all ‘ uneasinesses and tumults,’ 
both great and small.” 


— George W. P. Custis, Esq., commenting 
on an engraving of Stuart’s Washington, re- 
cently issued by G. W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia, recites the history of the original : 

“The history of the painting is simply this: 
it was painted for Mrs, Washington. After 
the sittings for the picture for the Marquis of 


| Lansdowne, the chief declared that he would 
‘sit no more for any one. Mrs, Washington, 


desirous of having an original by Stuart, to 
place among the family pictures at Mount Ver- 
non, entreated the chief to sit once more for 
her, Stuart being desirous of painting another 
original with a view to some improvements. 
The bargain was concluded; Stuart was to 
make certain copies, and then the last original 
was to have becn handed over to Mrs. Wash- 
ington. On the death of the chief, Mrs. Wash- 
ington applied for the picture, both by letter 
and through the good offices of gentlemen then 
near the residence of the artist. On the death 
of the venerable lady she bequeathed all the 
family pictures to me; I wroie to Stuart and 
offered a price to be paid for the original, al- 
though it was to have been the property of 
Mrs. Washington ‘ without money and without 
rice.’ All efforts of all parties failed. Stuart 


mine, was sold by his heirs to the Boston Athe- 
neu.” 


— An advertiser in one of the daily papers 
extends a very friendly invitation to all man- 
kind to visit him in these words: 

“The Hermit will be at the newly discover- 
ed eave, at the Metropolitan Saloon, on Sun- 
day evening, and will tell fortunes, and join 
his friends, as usual :” 


—which seems to be modelled on the lan- 
guage of the “ gentle hermit ” in Goldsmith's 


ballad : 


“ And now when busy crowds retire, 
To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimmed his little fire, 
And cheered his pence-ive guest.” 


— The most astonishing cireumstance which 
we have encountered in the glorious career 
of Henry Clay, is that “jn 1844, on being 
applied to by a lady to write some verses in 
her album, he repiied, ‘1 never wrote a line 
of poetry in my life.’” 
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This abstinence from rhyme is as remark- Aud when the sun, dispensing twilight dim, 


fAue, 21, *52 


THE ACUTENESS OF A CRITIC. 











able in an American as the appearance in the | Darts his first w A above the Ocean’s rim, 


«“ whi -* whisp | Then, kindling 
natural world of a “white swallow, which |. expanse shall. glow..one multitedinoss 


we find thus recorded : 


“ The Springfield Republican is informed by | 
a North Hadley correspondent, that on Mon- | 


the swallows, skimming over the pond in that | 
village, a sinyle swallow, perfectly and beauti- | 
fully white. He has attracted much attention | 
from the villagers.” 


. 

It is to be hoped that the observer did not | 
fall into the mistake of Gil Blas in the novel, | 
or as it was made by a recent “ enterprising ” | 
traveller in Paris: 


“T entered a restaurant, he acknowledges, | 
on the other side of the Seine, and ordered a 
rabbit. I was green; verdant ag the first en- | 
cumber—even as early peas—or I should not | 
have done thus. The rabbit came, and I offer- | 
ed the ‘ Moniteur’ to an old Frenchman oppo- | 
site, whose eyes were fixed upon my ‘plat,’ | 
but he bowed a negative. The bow puzzled | 
me. All French bows are polite, but p 
more—it was compassionate. I stuck my fork | 


» around for many a mile, 


smnile, 


And angel craft shall cleave those peaceful | 


day morning, 2d inst., there appeared among | with 


seas, 

purple canvas spread to woo the 
breeze ; 

And angel voices blending with the song 

Of winds and waters as they glide along. 

Oh, thus in that fair world that is to be, 
Quiet and beauty shall invest the sea. 


N. M. §. 
Camden, N. J. 


FAREWELL TO A SISTER. 


Go forth to thine appointed rest ; 
Beyond the broad sea-foam ; 
Go forth, our fairest and our best, 
To thy far island-home ! 
With him, thy youthful heart’s sagronet. 
Thy mate for many a year beloved, 
Yr. thy full matron «sue 
Go forth, to act, as fate commands, 


sis was | Thy part of life in other lands, 


into the quadruped before me. It was too | Kind thoughts attend thee, from the place 


: : meat 
much. ‘Monsieur has not been long in Paris?’ | 


Where thou hast been so long 


‘No; I have just arrived’ ‘ Monsieur is going | A daily sight, a household face, 


to eat that? ‘Yes, may I offer you a slice?’ 
(A frightful grimace.) * Monsieur will allow | 
me to make a small observation f 5 
(a little alarmed.) ‘Monsieur (gravely), that 
rabbit once mewed !” 





' 


PICTURES OF THE OCEAN. 





I, 
We are but islanders. On every side 


A mate in work and song; 
A flower to cheer, a lamp to shed 


‘Certainly ’ | Soft light beside the sick one’s bed : 


io that beloved throng 
Each act of daily life shall be 


/ A mute remembrancer of thee. 


Full well we know, where’er thy lot, 
Thou canst not be alone; 
For Love, in earth’s unkindliest spot, 


To the Editors of the Literary World: 


GentTLeMEN :-—You will find in the beginning 
of the leading paper in the Westminster Review 
for July—the paper entitled “ Seewlar Kduca- 
tion,”—two long paragraphs purporting to be 
an extract from the Home Journal of New 
York, of the 25th of October, 1851. The ex- 
tract begins with these lines, which, I am sure, 
are familiar to many of your readers :—“ There 
are two classes of philanthropists—the feelers 
and the thinkers, the impulsive and the sys- 
| tematic; those who devote themselves to the 
relief or the mitigation of existing misery, and 
| those who, with a long patience, a deep in- 
| sight, and an inner vision, endeavor to prevent 
| its occurrence and perpetuation by an inves- 
| tigation and eradication of its causes.”—The 
| passage proceeds to contrast in a pare man- 

ner these two opposite classes, and to compare 
the widely varying results of their efforts. 
Having made the quotation, and ascribed its 
production to the Home Journal, the critic com- 
pliments our friend Willis, thus:—“There is 
great beauty and truth in this representation, 
and the advocates of the universal education 
of the people,” &e. 

We will do the Argus-eyed critic of the West- 
minster the favor of telling him, that the pas- 
sage in question was published, verbatim, in 
the January number of the Edinburgh Review 
for 1851, and that it may be found near the 
opening of the leading paper, entitled : “ Eng- 
| lish Socialism and Communistic Associations.” 
| What would an intelligent reader of the Li- 
'terary World think of a critic in the North 
| American, or Bibliotheca Sacra, who should 

uote and admire a passage as original from 
the London Atheneum, which was really an 











The ocean's universal rolling tide Will find, or make its own ; | . Det . 
t Goes in perpetual compass and returns, And from the green and living heart extract pata - rinceton Review ? SMS 
h = 7 his pe eyes A nga: aq ‘ | New friendships still, like buds, will start: | paired 
H “ar to the north thy nameless waters roll, But yet, wherever thrown, Ps Ere 
And gird with icy horrors either pole ; | No eddie cling around thy mind | MORSE AND THE TELEGRAPH. 
7 ; . : : . s y | A PERSONAL NOTICE FROM REDFIELD’S “ MEN OF THE 
= Da aot Fn ree form, | So close as those thou leav’st behind. | 7108” 
2n¢ce ozen etorm | . 
} And - Bem pory phate % endlees cireuit | And oft, while gazing on the sea Morse, Samvet Fixtey Breese, an Ameri- 
hurled, | ‘That girds thy on isle. ean artist, better known, perhaps, as the in- 
4 Thy restless arms embrace the solid world. | Shall faithful memory wring to thee ventor ot the electric telegraph, 18 the eldest 
} Thy mysteries a thousand fathoms tow, | The home so loved erewhile ; son of the Rev. Jedediah Morse, the first 
| The bases whence thy coral islands grow, | Its lightsome rooms, its pleasant bowers, |American geographer, and was born in 
q Thy fearful deeps, abyss within abyss, The children, that like opeming flowers Charlestown, Massachusetts, April 27, 1791. 
Where, smit with central heat thy waters hiss,|__ Grew up beneath thy smile; _ He was educated at Yale college, where he 
Thy monsters of the slime with eruel eye, The hearts that shared from earliest years graduated in 1810. He had from a very 
Are secrets opened but to those that die. | Thy joys and griefs, thy hopes and fears. early age determined to be a painter; and 
f If. | The sister’s brow, so blithe of yore, " the father finding his passion for art incorri- 
i Dread Ocean! peerless in thy wrathful hour | With early care imprest ; gible, consen to indulge him in_ his 
; Where'er the incumbent element thy power | And she, whose failing eyes no more | wishes; and he accordingly sailed for Eng- 
Invokes, and from heaven’s gathering pitchy| Upon her child may rest ; ‘land, under the charge of Mr. Allston, and 
crown _ And kindred forms, and they who eyed ‘arrived in London in August, 1811. Here 
The wheeling squadrons of the storm come | Thy beanty with a brother's pride ; “he formed an intimaey with C. R. Leslie, and 
down _ |, And friends beloved the best, ‘the first portraits of either of these artists. 
On venturous man and thee; the echoing | The kind, the joyous, the sincere, | alate te Benda thee Ibe a af each 
blast Shall to thine inward sight appear. — = M 4 ad S y ae fe 
And eries of men and thunders thick and fast , | other. Mr. orse made rapid progre 
Thunders of heaven and thunders of the | Ad they, whose dying looks on thee his profession, In 1813 he exhibited at the 
deep— In grief and love were cast,— Royal Academy his picture of “The Dying 
In dire coufusion mingled, where unseen The leaves from off our household tree Hercules,” of colossal size, which received 
: But the Death Angel walks seeure } ween. O Bea by the ee blast,— high praise from the connoisseurs, and the 
f For up as 'twere to heaven the bark ascends, | ae oe ary A “hen the a plaster model which he made of the same 
f Anon = her ponderous freight she Of ae pale aaa 8 ¢g sitet A | subject, to assist him in his picture, reeeived 








And points a moment towards the yawning | And Faney gather round thy bed 


waste 
Then headlong downward leaps with frantic 
haste. 
it. 
The ancient dread of ocean is no more, 
The angry breakers die along the shore ; 
The stormy winds have sought their hollow 
cave, 
And gentle airs shall kiss and eurl the wave, 
And all the stars that wheel in quiet sphere 
Each evening find their softened image there ; 





The spirits of the gentle Dead. 


| Farewell! if on this parting day 
| Remorseful thoughts invade 
One heart, for blessings cast away, 
And fondness ill repaid ; 
He will not breathe them ;—let them rest 
Within the stillness of the breast ; 
Be thy remembrance made 


dwell: 
My own true sister, fare thee well! 





Or playfully from crest to crest shall glance, 
And rival there the upper mystie dance, 


A home, where chastening thoughts may 


the prize in seulpture, the same year. En- 
couraged by this success, the artist deter- 
‘mined to contend for the premium in histori- 
‘eal composition offered by the Academy the 
‘following year. The picture, the subject of 
'which was “The Judgment of Jupiter, in 
‘the case of Apollo, Marpessa, and Idas, 
| was completed in time, but Mr. Morse was 
obliged to leave England before the pre- 
'miums were to be adjudged, and was conse- 
quently excluded from the privilege of com- 
_peting for the prize. Mr. West afterwar » 


—(The Poetical Remains of William Sidney | assured him that he would undoubtedly have 
| Walker.) 


won it. On his return to America, he set- 
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tled in Boston, but he met with so little en- tric Telegraph” —the whole apparatus, with | 
vouragement that he removed to New Hamp-| the exception of a wooden clock, which 
shire, where he found employment in paint- formed part of it, having been made by him- 

portraits at $15 per head, He was in-| self. In 1837 he abandoned his profession, 
duced by his friends to remove to Charles-| with great regret, hoping to make his inven- 
ton, South Carolina, and there his art proved | tion a means of resuming it under easier and 





more profitable. About 1822 he took up| more agreeable circumstances. In the same 
his residence in New York, where he found | year he filed his caveat at the Patent Office in | 
his works and talents more justly appreciated,| Washington; and it is somewhat singular | 
and his skill as an artist put into requisition. | that during this year (1837), Wheatstone. in 





Under a commission from the corporation, he | England, and Steinheil, in Bavaria, both in-! 


large picture of the interior of the House of 
Representatives, with portraits of the mem- 
bers, which passed into the possession of an 
English gentleman ; and in 1832, while in 
Paris, he made a beautiful picture of the 
Louvre gallery, copying in miniature the 
most valuable paintings. He resides at Lo- 


eust Grove, two miles south of Poughkeep- 


sie, on the banks of the Hudson River. 


PERSONAL NOTICE OF MADAME SONTAG. 


painted a full-length portrait of Lafayette, | vented a magnetic telegraph, differing from | 8¥ THe AvTHOREss OF THE “LETTERS FROMTHE BaLTIC.’’ 


then on a visit to the United States. It was! the American and from each other. 


Wheat- | “ Ler me revert more particularly to one of 


shortly after this that Mr. Morse formed that | stone’s is very inferior, not being a recording | the fairest ornaments, both in mind and _per- 
association of artists which resulted in the telegraph, but requiring to be watched by | son, which our party possesses, whose never- 
establishment of the National Academy of) one of the attendants—the alphabet being | clouded name is such favorite property with 
Design, of which he was elected president ; made by the deflection of the needle. Stein-|the public as to justify me in naming it—I 
and it is worthy of note, that the first course | heil’s, on the contrary, is a recording tele-| mean the Countess Rossi. The advantages 
of lectures on the subject of art read in| graph, but, from its complicated and delicate | which her peculiar experience and know- 
America, was delivered by him before the | machinery, has been found impractieable for | ledge of society have afforded her, added to 


New York Atheneum, and afterwards re- | extended lines. 
peated to the students of the academy. 
1829 he paid a second visit to Europe, and | berg, and Bavaria, for the purpose of adopt- 


At a convention held in| the happiest naturel that ever fell to human 
In | 1851 by Austria, Prussia, Saxony, fer sr 


portion, render her exquisite voice and talent 
—both still in undiminished perfection—by 


remained abroad three years. On his return | ing a uniform system of telegraphing for all| no means her chief attraction in society. 
from Europe, in the packet ship Sully, in| Germany, by the advice of Steinhei!, Profes-| Madame Rossi could afford to lose her voice 
1832, a gentleman, in describing the experi- sor Morse’s was the one selected. From | to-morrow, and would be equally sought. 
ments that had just been made in Paris with | the Su!taa of Turkey he received the first |'True to her nation, she has combined all the 
the electro-magnet, the question arose as to | foreign acknowledgment of his invention in| Liebeswurdigkeit of a German with the 


the time oceupied by the electrie fluid in| the bestowal of a nishan, or order—the | witchery of every other land. 


passing through the wire, stated to be about |“ order of glory :” a diploma to that effect | 


one hundred feet in length. 
that it was instantaneous (recollecting the decoration of that order in diamonds. 


Madame 
Rossi’s biography is one of great interest 


On the reply was transmitted to him with the magnificent | and instruction, and, it is to be hoped, will 
The | one day appear before the public. 


It is not 


experiments of Franklin), he suggested that | second acknowledgment was from the king | generally known that she was ennobled by 
it might be carried to any distance, and that | of Prussia, being a splendid gold snuff-box, the King of Prussia, under the title of Made- 
the electric spark could be made a means of containing in its lid the Prussian gold medal | moiselle de Launstein; and since absolute 


conveying and recording intelligence. This | of scientific merit. 


The latest acknowledg- | will, it seems, can bestow the past as well as 


suggestion, which drew some cxsual observa- | ment is from the king of Wurtemberg, who | the present and future, with seven Ahnherrn, 
tion of assent from the party, took deep hold | transmitted to him (after the adoption of the | or forefathers— or eight, said the Countess, 
laughing, ‘but I can’t remember.’ And 


of Professor Morse, who undertook to deve-| Telegraph Treaty by the eonvention above 
lop the idea which he had originated; and,| mentioned) the “Wurtemberg Gold Medal 
before the end of the voyage, he had drawn | of Arts and Sciences.” In 1838 he went to 
out and written the general plan of the in-| England for the purpose of securing a pa- 
vention with which his name will be insepa-| tent there, but was refused through the in- 
rably connected. His main object was to | fluence of Wheatstone and his friends, under 
effect a communication by means of the! the pretence that his invention had already 
electro-magnet that would leave a permanent | been published there. All that could be ad- 
record of signs answering for an alphabet,| duced in proof of this was the publication in 
and which, though carried to any distance, | an English scientific periodical of an extract 
would communicate with any place that| copied from the New York “Journal of 
might be on the line. His first idea was to | Commerce,” stating the results of his inven- 
pass a strip of paper, saturated with some | tion, without giving the means by which 
chemical preparation that would be decom-|they were produced. In the following 
posed when brought in connexion with the! spring he returned to this ecuntry, and in 
wire, along which the electric current was | 1840 perfected his patent at Washington, 
passing, and thus form an alphabet by marks, | and set about getting his telegraph into prac- 
varying in width and number, that could be tical operation. In 1844 the first electric 
made upon the paper at the will of the ope-| telegraph was completed in the United 
rator, and by this means avoid separating the States, between Baltimore and Washington ; 
wire at the different points of communica-| and the first intelligence of a publie charac- 
tion. On his return to New York he re-| ter which passed over the wires was the an- 
sumed his profession, still devoting all his nouneement of the nomination of James K. 
spare time, under great disadvantages, to the Polk, as the democratic eandidate for the 
perfection of his invention, Finding his ori-| Presideney, by the Baltimore Convention. 
ginal plan impracticable, he availed himself) Since then he has seen its wires extended all 
of the action of the electro-magnet upon the | over the country, to the length of more than 
lever as a mode of using pens and ink, as in | fifteen thousand miles—an extent unknown 
the ruling machine. Of these he had five, | elsewhere in the civilized world. His suc- 
with the idea of securing the required cha-| cess has led to the invasion of his patent 
racters from one of the pens. These he| rights by others, whom he has finally sue- 
abandoned for pencils, and after a trial of | ceeded in defeating, after an expensive and 
various means for obtaining the end desired, protracted litigation. Professor Morse still 
and finding by experiment he could obtain | clings to the idea of resuming his early pro- 
any requisite force from the lever, he adopted | fession of painting, to which he is strongly 
the stylus or steel point for indenting the | attached, and in the progress of which he 
paper, and it is this he has since used. After | has always taken a deep interest. As an ar- 

difficulty and much discouragement, | tist, he has always enjoyed a high reputation. 








though never disowning the popular name of 
Sontag, yet, in respect for the donor, her 
visiting cards, when she appears in Prussia, 
are always printed née de Launstein. We 
were greatly privileged in the enjoyment of 
her rich and flexible notes in our private cir- 
cle, and, under her auspices, an amateur con- 
cert, was now proposed for the benefit of the 
poor in Reval. 

“The rehearsals were merry meetings, and 


|when our own bawling was over, Madame 


| Rossi went through her songs as scrupulous- 


ly as the rest. I shall never forget the im- 
pression she excited one evening. We were 
all united in the great ball-room at tiie Go- 
vernor’s Castle in Reval, which was partially 
illuminated for the occasion, and having 
wound up our last noisy ‘ Firmament, we all 
retreated to distant parts of the salle, leay- 
ing the Countess to rehearse the celebrated 
seena from the Freischutz with the instru- 
mental parts. She was seated in the midst, 
and completely hidden by the figures and 
desks around her. And now arose a strain 
of melody and expression which thrills every 
nerve to recall;—the interest and pathos 
creeping gradually on through every division 
of this most noble and passionate of songs 
—the gloomy light—the invisible songstress 
—all combining to increase the effect, till the 
feeling became almost too intense to bear. 
And then the horn in the distance, and the 
husky voice of suppressed agony, whilst 
doubt possessed her soul, chilled the blood 
in our veins, and her final Er ist’s, Er is?’s, 
was one of agony to her audience. Tears, 
real tears, ran down cheeks, both fair and 


fessor Morse in 1835 demonstrated the 


practicability of his invention by completin 
and putting in operation in the New Yo 





University a model of his “ Recording Elec- 





His tastes inclined to historical painting, but rough, who knew not and eared not that they 
circumstances did not often permit him to in- | were there ; and not until the excitement had 
dulge it; he was mainly engaged in the | subsided did I reel that my wrist had been 
painting of portraits. In 1820 he painted a |elenched in so convulsive a grasp by my 
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neighbor as to retain marks lon 
siren had ceased. I have heard Schréder 
and Malibran, both d and true in this 
composition, but neither searched the depth 
of its passionate tones, and with it the hearts 
of the audience, so completely as the match- 
less Madame Rossi.” 


VARIETIES. 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 
FROM THE GREEK OF DIONYSIUS. 


after the 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Translator of the Prometheus and Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, &c., &e. 

More be the skies and still, 
Silent each haunted hill 
And valiey deep! 
Let earth, and ocean’s breast, 
And all the breezes rest— 
Let every echo sleep! 


Unshorn his ringlets bright, 
He comes—the lord of light— 
Lord of the lyre. 
Morn Jifts her lids of snow. 
Tinged with a rosy glow, 
To greet thee, glorious sire. 


Climbing, with winged feet 
Of fiery coursers fleet, 
Heaven’s arch profound, 
Far through the realms of air, 
From out thy sunny hair, 
Thou flingest radiance round. 


Thine are the living streams 
Of bright immortal beams— 
The founts of day! 

Before thy path careers 
The chorus of the spheres 
With wild rejoicing lay. 


The sad and silver moon 
Before thy gorgeous noon 
Slow gliding by, 
Joys in her placid soul 
To see around her roll 
Those armies of the sky. 
—(Graham’s Magazine.) 





“THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” AT MOUNT OLYMPUS, 


Jove sat on high Olympus, and he heard 
A horrid clatter, 
As though all heaven and earth had stirred. 
It frightened even the immortal bird. 
“Hey! what's the matter?” 
The cloud-compeller cried, his brow quite 
clouded, 
And with majestic frowns entirely shrouded, 


“ Hallo!” the Thund’rer shouted, “t’other one, 
Why, what in thunder! 

That imp of Maia’s back, and at his fun ; 

I'll make that ill-eonditioned son-of-gun 
Knock under. 

I say, you good-for-nothing thievish spark, 

What do you mean by this outrageous lark ?” 


“ Father of gods and men,” he said, “1 swear, 


Here on my bended knees, 
In Hades, on the earth, in upper air, 
There’s nothing diabolic can compare 
With Miccer’s sneeze. 
I bought a box when down below just now, 
But didn’t think to kick up such a row.” 
“May’t please your royal majesty, ’tis said, 
So I am told, 
That vile old Eurus has some mischief bred, 
And in your highness’ very gracious head 
You've taken cold. 
Dare I request you, sir, to take a pinch ?” 
The rogue oa the king just half an 
inch. 
“Why, re'ly, pon my honor, I must say 
—Confound my nose— 
If e’er I snuff, ’tis just this time of day, 


a Religious Seeptiec.” 














And Madam Juno’s not now in the way, 
Here goes.” 
*% * * # * 


Heaven shook, earth tottered, at the awful 


sound, 
The “bird” flew off, and hasn’t since been 
found ; 
And Mrs. Mitier’s Syvrr, ’tis very plain, 
Uceasioned thus the Natchez hurricane.” 
P. P. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Crossy, Nicnors & Co., Boston, will soon 

publish, “ The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to 

1 vol., 12mo. This 

work—which erities consider one of the ablest 

answers to the modern school of rationalists— 

is by Henry Rogers, well known by his article 


on “ Reason and Faith,” in a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 


1. 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Companion to the London Doil. 


WITH FOUR ENGRAVINGS, 
Square 16mo. scarlet cloth. Price 50 cts. 











o 
POEMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
A new Edition, with —* and a Portrait of the 


Author. 
One volume l6mo. cloth. Price 75 cts. 


3. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MIS. 


CELLANIES. 
BY J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 
In two volumes 16mo. With Portrait. 


4. 
MORAL TALES. 
BY MADAME GUIZOT, 
Author of the “ Young Student,” &c., &c. 
TRANSLATED FROM TITE FRENCH, BY MRS, L, BURKE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
One volume l6mo. 


5. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN ; 

With his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence 
pared (ata and anes esac ath 
7 wth. wo hh most of the cuname persons ol winter 4 


been distinguished inthe past Half Century, as Statesmen, 
Poets, yo &e., &e. ~" 


6. 
LYDIA: A WOMAN’S BOOK. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND, 
Author of Partners for Life, &c. 


7. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
By the Author of “‘ Adventures in the Lybian Desert.” 


8. 
PALISSY THE POTTER, 
By the Author of “How to Make Home Unhealthy.” 


9. 
HELLENICS. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


10. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS. 


11. 
CHARLES MACKAY’S POEMS. 


12. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF REV. 


HENRY ALFORD, 
Vicar of Hymeswold. 


13. 
BARRY CORNWALL’S 
PROSE STORIES, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 


14. 
A NEW POEM, BY TENNYSON. 
5. 


15, 
THE BOY-HUNTERS. 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


Orders from the Trade solicited. fylotf 
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FOURTH REVISED EDITION. 
MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 


GEOGRAPHY AND -ATLAS, 


Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., 
No. 253 Market Street, Philadelphia, 











, HAE JUST PUBLISHED, the Fourth 


Revised edition of the above well-known and 
pogues work, The jous changes, political and terri- 
torial, which have occurred in all quarters of the earth 
during the few years, the large number of new 
geogrey h discoveries made,—and the great amount of 
nformation furnished by the United States’ census of 1850 
—have rendered indi ble a new edition of MITCH. 
ELL’S GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS. 

The present revision has been altogether more thorough 
and complete than any re attempted. The book 
has been entirely re-written, and fully brought up to the 
present time. Advantages have been taken of many sug- 
gestions kindly offered by distinguished practical teachers, 
to improve the work in its general plan and arrangement ; 
and it is believed it will bear the closest criticism both 
with reference to its geographical accuracy and adaptation 
for use as a school manual. 

The Atlas, accompanying the new edition, contains 
thirty-two beautiful Maps handsomely colored, and finely 
executed in the best style of the eee art, fully re- 
presenting all the recent geogra discoveries. With 
the United States Maps es Y, great pains have been 
taken to exhibit correctly the numerous railroads of the 
country, new county lines, and the true position of many 
new and important towns not generally represented in 
School Atlases. 

New and excellent Maps of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Texas, have been introduced. Others, showing the vari- 
oun routes to ot ‘nt by the ee oa, yt meow 

ehuantepec icaragua, are now together 

with a new Map of the Sandwich Islands. 
The inf on obtained with reference to the new 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi,—the dis- 
coveries of Lieutenant De Haven, in his search for Sir 
John Franklin,—and those of late travellers in Central 
and Southern Africa, and in Australia, have been incor- 
porated in the work. In short, it is believed that nv dis- 
covery or change of any aes for the last ten years, 
is left unnoticed in this edition. 

The Atlas also contains nine quarto of statistical 
matter, arranged in tables and compiled from the most au- 
thentic sources. These tables exhibit the height of the 
principal mountains and volcanoes—the length of rivers— 
the area of the principal islands and extent and 
population of the different countries—and the population 
of the principal cities upon the globe. All compiled from 
late and the most reliable authorities. In the department 
of United States Statistics, the tables are very complete 
and exhibit fully the civil, industrial and tical conai- 
tion of the country, as shown by the Census of 1850. In 
addition to these tables, is one showing the 
canals of the United States, and one presenting ata glance 
the important events in the history of each State. and 
what will be invaluable to every teacher, a full table of the 
Educational Statistics of the Union. 


The publication of the SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and 
AT , will be soon followed by 


Mitchell’s Primary Geography, 
THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


MITCHELL'S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
REVISED EDITION. 
Both corresponding with the School Geography in all its 
statements 


The Maps of the Pri will be much im- 


ni! will also be much im- 
proved in its Maps and appearance, and contain 
very les of 8 

in demand, or wider 
those of Mr. Mitcue 
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pular favor than that 
tare been every where received. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


mateurs 
made. Orders filled. A 
of revch works cubiished this yecr can behad-—Librairie 
PRINTS 
oeeeenicar scecatiee 
FRANCIS HORSFALL, 
537 Broaflway. a2i St 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 


Will be Published August 20, 
MEN OF THE TIME; OR, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES. 


AUTHORS, DEMAGOGUES, JOURNALISTS, PHILANTHROPISTS, PREACHERS, TRAVELLERS, 
ARCHITECTS, DIVINES, MINISTERS, PO AVAN VOYAGERS, 
ARTI DRAMATISTS, MONARCHS, POLITICIANS, STATESMEN, WARRIORS. 
COMPOSERS, ENGINEERS, NOVELISTS, 


In one volume, 12mo., cloth, $1 50; containing nearly 900 biographical sketches. 
lrtract from a letter from the President of the United States to the Publisher : 


“Tam bapey to learn that you are publishing thie work. It is precisely that kind of information that every public and intelligent man desires to see, especially in reference to 
the distinguis men in Europe, but which I have found it extremely difficult to obtain.” 


And on August 25, 


THE MASTER BUILDER; OR, LIFE AT A TRADE. 


By DAY KELLOGG LEE, Author of “Summerfield, or Life on a Farm.” 


One volume 12mo. cloth, $1. 
September 1, 
HAGAR: A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 


By ALICE CAREY. Author of “Clovernook,” “Lyra and other Poems,” &e. 


1 volume 12mo. 


September 10, 


PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESS E 3 
By ARSENE HOUSSAYE, Author of “Men and Women of the 18th Century.” 
Two volumes 12mo., cloth, $2 50. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
1. BALLEC®’S 1 woprtoas, WORKS. Only complete] IX. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry | XIV. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. 
ames. 


$1 25. E. H. Chapin. 50 cents 

IL. ee eee OF ae i ROOEEED, AND x tA AGP 2 TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY | XV. eae e HISTORY OF SORCERY AND 
Franc ulszky 

lll. TRENCH A THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75 cts. - ee aay WOMEN OF | ia XVIlIrx CEN- | XVI. MCLOVERNOOK, By Alice Carey. 81. 
IV. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. ~ i. ag 2vols. $2 XVII. SeRANeAs? BY DAY LIGHT. By Caroline 
V. BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES. $i. XIL “ine BOO ~ BALLADS. Edited by Bon Chesebro. $1 2° 
VI. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25. ltier. 75 cen XVIIL, LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. 
VIL. A t..| AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. xur “AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 25. 


Anderson. $1 
liers. $1. XIX. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols , each $2. 

vi erres A PILGRIMAGE. By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 
IN PRESS: 


1 ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHSS. | III. MICHAUD’S pgs 5 OF THE CRUSADES. 3}| V. CostaxEe OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNO- 
By John Kenrick. 2vols.12mo. $2 50. vols. 12mo., » a By J. W. Redfield. M.D. 8vo., Illustrated. 
IL. THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Her-| IV. FATHER M RQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND 


VI. THE Cc HILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chese- 
bert. lvol.l2mo. $1 25. Exploration of the Missippi Valley. 1 vol. 8vo., maps. bro. 1 vol. 12mo. 


J. S. REDFIELD, Curron Hatt. aid It 














Handel's “ Jupas Maccanaus,” 


Novetto’s Cueap Music. LECTURES 


ON THE WORKS AND GENIUS OF 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 





VU lovely Peace, with plenty crown'd, 


The Addrefs, BY WILLIAM WARE, 
389 BROADWAY, Author of “ Zenobia,” “ Aurelian,” “Julian,” &e. 
where are to be found 


THE ABOVE WORK IS IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST. 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Punuisuers, 








Mufical Publications; bike ; Citing, 
confidering that they are brought acrofs the Atlantic REGULAR 
and fold at the fame reduced price as in England, it 


wil aot be confdered unreafonable that hey ne IN EW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 
for ready money: RADE 


THE FALL TRADE SALE 
by this means, the honeft man is not made to pay 








for him who never pays at all, as muft be the cafe —_ 

rere an enhanced price is charged, to cover the | BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &o. 
WwW eekly Is from England Will be commenced at the Rooms of the undersigned on 

CATALOGUES, GRATIS, MONDAY, Sept. 6TH, 1852, 
may be had on application at And will be continued throughout that and the succeeding week. 
389 BROADWA Y. ~ 
ald 4t THE SALE OF 
IN PRESS. STATIONERY, PAPER, &c. 


THE CANADIAN CRUSOES. 
andl kent aren eae to ‘ef Cinta.” The CATALOGUE, which embraces the most extensive variety of Stock hitherto offered, is 


now ready. Gentlemen who wish them forwarded by mail will please enclose to us postage 
EDITED BY AGNES STRICKLAND. | stanng 43 pre-payment is required. 


Will be commenced simultaneously with the Book Sule at the above daie, in a separate room. 


With Illustrations by Harvey. 
CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO,, BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
a2] 252 Broadway. .TRADE SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


329 & 331 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


IL. 
THE CLIFFORD FAMILY. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 
12mo., paper, 75 cents; muslin, $1 00, 

A novel of life in Virginia during the Colonial period. It has extraordinary merit. The 
characters are drawn with vigor and discrimination, and the dialogue is uniformly ex- 
cellent, The style betrays a refined taste, aliberal culture, and practice in composition. 
A fine moral and religious feeling pervades the work. S>veral of its domestic pictures 
are charming. 

ts 
EVELINA; 
oR, 
THE HIsTORY OF A YOUNG LADY'S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE WORLD. 
BY MISS BURNEY. 


12mo., price 60 cts. New edition. 





ul, 
PART 26 OF 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK 


OF 


THE REVOLUTION ; 
OR, 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY PEN AND PENCIL, 
OF THE 
HISTORY, SCENERY, BIOGRAPHY, RELICS, AND TRADITIONS 


OF THE 
WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, ESQ. 


With over 600 Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from origina! 
= sketches by the pom Rony 


Publishing in Numbers, 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each. Vol. I. now ready, splendidly 
bound. Price, 83 50. 


BLEAK-HOUSE. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 6. Price 124 cts. 


—— Owes 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LOTUS-EATING. A Summer Book. 
By G. W. Curtis, author of “Nile Notes of a Howadji,” “The 
Howadji in Syria,” &c. 12mo., beautifully Mlustrated from De- 
signs by Kensett. Paper, 60 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 


CONTENTS. 
lL. Tur Hupson anp tHe Rare VI. Niagara aca, 
Il, CarsKriy. VIL. Sanatoea. 
Ill. Carsxity Fats. VIII. Lake Groner. 
IV. Trenton. IX. Nawanr. 
V. Niagara. X. Newport. 


XI. Newport AGAIX. 


A delightful reminiscence of Summer Rambles, describing some of the most 
attractive points of American scenery. with impressions of life at famous watering- 

laces, and suggestive comparisons with celebrated objects of interest in Europe, 

reamy, imaginative, romantic, but eI on a basis of the healthiest reality— 
tinged with the richest colors of poetry, but full of shrewd observation and mischievous 
bumor—clothed in delicate and dainty felicities of language—the volume is what its 
title indicates—the reverie of a summer’s pastime, and should be read in summer 
haunts, accompanied with the music of the sea-shore or breezy hill-sides. Although 
claiming no higher character than a pleasant book of light reading. it will enhance 
the reputation of the author both at home and abroad, as one of the most picturesque 
and original of American writers. 

This mosaic-work of ideas, scenes, and feelings, makes the book very pleasant to 
follow. Thereader becomes himself a lotus-eater; yet we are not sure, that w has 
got to the end af this little book, he has not obtained a more vivid, accurate, and 
enduring impression of American scenery than could have been conveyed to him b 
hard and local lines, however perfect the daguerreotype used in their transfer to his 


mind.—London Atheneum 

MYSTERIES ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
Containing Accounts of the Salem Witcheraft—The Cock-Lane 
Ghost—The Rochester Rappings—The Stratford Mysteries—Ora- 
cles— Astrology —Dreams—Demons—Spectres, &e. By Cuaries 
Wvrttys Extior. 12mo., paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Sixth and concluding Volume. 


Finst Serres—From the First Settlement of the Country to the / doption of the Fede- 


ral Constitution. By Ricuaro Hitpretn. 3 volumes, 8vo., muslin, $6 00; 
sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 


Seconp Series—From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of 
the Sixteenth Congress. By Ricnarp Hitpretu. 8 vols. 8vo., muslin, $6 00; 
sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 





A LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Schools. Chiefly from the Lexi- 


cons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltsehmidt. By Caartes Antuoy, 
LL.D. Small 4to sheep, $2 00. 


Dr. Anthon has done more for sound classical school literature than any half dozen 
Englishmen ; his books are admirably edited. His merits as an editor of the schoo! 
classics are so well understood and appreciated in this country, as well as in his own, 
that commendation would be superfluous.— Athenaeum. 

We consider his series of * School Classics” to stand unrivalled in their department 
of education, whether we regard the extent of scholarship which display or the 
easy gradation by which the student is led from the first principles of a complex !an- 

age to its final and accurate combinations. A union of the highest classical know- 
Case. with the power of adupting it to the student, is of rare occurrence: these attrib- 
utes characterize this excellent series —Ezaminer. 

No classical scholar of our country enjoys a higher reputation, and I know of no one 
in whose labors more decided confidence may be reposed.—Rev. F. WayLanp, D.D., 
President of Brown University. ' 

No other individual has contributed so largely to the cause of classical learning in our 
country.—Protessor PACKARD, of Bowdoin College. 

The reputation of Professor Anthon for ogoag, Magen critical skill, and the sin- 
gular success with which he adapts his labors to the wants of the student, are too 
well known and too generally appreciated to need any recommendation.—Kev. ALonz0 
Porter, D.D., formerly of Union College, now Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvani. 

It will supply all the need for such a bapk in schools and academies, or for general 
reference.—Ladies’ Repusttory. 


PIERRE; or, the Ambiguities. 
By Herman Metvitte. 12mo., paper, $1 00; muslin, $1 25. 


THE MOTHER AT HOME; or, the Principles of 
Maternal Duty familiarly Ilustrated. By Jony S.C. Asport, 
author of “The Child at Home,” “Josephine,” “ Maria Antoi- 
nette,” “ Kings and Queens,” “ Napoleon,” &e. Very greatly im- 
proved and enlarged. With numerous engravings. 16mo., 
muslin, 60 cents. 


THE CHILD AT HOME; or, the Principles 
of Filial Duty familiarly Mlustrated. By Jouy S. OC. Assorr. 
Beautifully Embellished with Woodcuts. 16mo, muslin, 60 cts. 


origi blication of these works, they have been translated into many 
Ree. pam have been circulated extensively throughout the ceriai® 
world. The favor with which they have thus been regarded has led to —- me 
lication of them at this time in a new and improved form. The wo Lo 
been carefully revised and much enlarged, the various scenes and hogs 
described in them are illustrated with numerous engravi which, it oped, 
will aid in making them attractive both to parents and children. 





